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Politics of Buroype. 


London, Wednesday, May 1, 1822,—Paris Journals of Sanday, 
arrived last night. The recess of the Chambers has stripped them of 
their only authentic articles of intelligence —viz, their Parliamen- 
tary reports; but it has not suspended the activity of their invention, 
We need scarcely observe, that whether with regard to Spain or 
Turkey, their statements are seldom worthy of the slightest no- 
tice, The private correspondence of the JovurNAL Des Desars, 
however, announces that M. De Tatischeff was, on the 19th or 
2uth of April, to quit the Austrian capital ; and that the result of 
the refasal by the Coart of Vienna to receive a certain note from 
the Reis Effendi was expected to be known towards the end of 
last month. The writer of the abeve letter adds, curiously 
enough, that the Tarks undergo bat two changes of temper, viz. 
from the extreme of phlegm to that of fanaticism: im the first 
state of mind, they negotiate with unreasonable violence ; in the 
Jaiter, they put a stop to negotiation by not speaking or writing 
at all. 

Yesterday we received papers from Rio de Janeiro to the 
234 of February. They contain several official documents, which 
serve to explain some oi the political arrangemeats which have 
been adopted in consequence of the late revolution ia the Bra- 
zils. The most important proceeding ariscs out of a letter dated 
February 4, addressed by the Camara or Magistracy of Rio de 
Janeiro to the Prince Regent, recommending the establishinent 
of a Representatiye Junta. In this letter they state that it will 
contribute greatly to the advantage of the whole Portuguese na- 
tion, and in particuiar to Brazil, to create a junta composed of 
two representatives or attorneys (Procuradores) for each of the 


ince d one for each of the less, to be chosen by ° 
aegers arte erp tee of : threatened, and look iu each other's faces for information. 


the parochial electors; the duty of these representatives to be to 
advise his Royal Highness on affairs of importance, to propose 
such measures as they may judge necessary, and to watch over 
and defend the interests of their respective provinces. On the 
16th, the Prince Regent issued a decree complying with this re- 
commendation. The decree regulates the mode of election, and 
direcfs that provinces which have four deputies in the Cortes, 
shall choose oue representative for the Junta; those which have 
from four to eight, two; and those which have more than eight, 
three. It is provided, that ia case the representatives do not 
duly attend to the interests of their respeyive provinces, they 
may be removed by their constituents, The Prince Regent is to 
preside in this Junta, whichis called the Conselho de Procura- 
dores. The Camara of Rio de Janeiro addressed another letter 
of the same date to the Prince Regent, requesting that the law 
for regulating the liberty of the press might be carried into exe- 
cution, “ as the absolute liberty of printing, io the existing state 
of Brazi!, might degenerate into mischievous abuses.” But no- 
thing is said of any measure having been adopted in consequence 
of this application. These papers also contain aa order, address- 
ed in the name of the Prince Regent, to the Provisioaal Goven- 
ment of Peroambuco, on the subject of the troops expected to 
arrive from Portugal in that province. The Provisional Govern- 
ment is directed, in case these troops should arrive, to make them 
return, bat to give them refreshments and to supply them with 
every thing necessary for their voyage back to Europe. 


There are topics on which the heart shrinks from dwelling, 
and the present state of the south of Ireland is‘one. Famine 
has there succeeded at length to the calamities cadured in ordi- 
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nary seasons by a wretched and despairing race of men: tens of 
thousands of families are exposed to its worst horrors; and 
while men in office are thinking about arrangements by which 
that which ought to have been foreseen and prepared against six 
menths ago may be tardily checked in the latter stages of its 
course, the miserable tenant of the bog or mountain district 
throughout the wider portion of the south of Ireland, expires 
amidst the screams and agonies of his little ones, perishing of 
the same hunger which destroys him. Dreadfally are now su- 
perseded those duties of which no Irish Government has hitherte 
performed more than half. The starved offender receives the 
final panishment of his crimes, and the innocent is saved from 
the certainty of fatare sufferings. Details have reached us whick 
we forbear to force upon our readers ; but in the bare outline of 
such a pictare, there lies an appeal to the humanity of the Eng- 
lish people, which it is:not in their nature to disregard. We have 
seen a short printed address to the country, circulated by a be-~ 
nevolent individual, with a view to hasten and extend some 
measures of spontaneous relief for our unhappy (though they 
should be our deluded) fellow-subjects iu the provinces of Mun- 
ster and Connaught. The document proceeds from 29, Lombard- 
Strect, where subscriptions are received. The concurrence of 
private persons in this pious undertaking may act successfully 
upon the Ministers, to whose functions it more properly belongs, 
by stimulating their zeal, or by making them ashamed of their 
indifference. 

The effect of the Marquis of Loudonderry’s speech on Mone 
day evening, (April 29,) om what may really be called the state of the 
nation, though agricultural distress was the technical subject of dis- 
cussion, has not yet completely developed itself,. People do not 
yet understand the bearing of so many measures proposed or 
It 
would be presumptuous ia as to pretend to instruct their ignos 
rance: we may in some degree console the consciousness of it, 
by stating, that those who propose the measares in question, are 
probably in as great uncertainty respecting their tendency and 
practical regult, as the most perplexed of those who look up for 
explanation. We shall,.therefore, consider the subject, as we 
should any unexpected phenomenon of aa ure that might have 
occurred—a stone of immense magnitude and various colours 
fallen from the Heavens, or a chasm of great depth and various 
breadth opened in the earth—aad shall discuss its probable ope- 
ration.on the world we live im, without passion or prejadice, 


There is somewhat portentous in the acknowledged troth 
that the measures ander recommendation are new, and that they 
spring from men, who, however they may appear when measured 
with those at present around or near them, are not, in talent, dig- 
nity, political consideration, to be compared with those whom we 
recollect. I: is uvfortaaate, certainly, that the errors of great 
men should come to be corrected by little ones: but thisis not 
wholly the fault of those on whom the present administration of 
affairs has alighted. ; 

We hasten from general remarks to particular ones, Agri- 
cultural distress is the first subject under consideration, and for 
the reliefof this, Lord Londonderry candidly acknowledges that 
he does not think any effectual remedy can be administered. He, 
however, proposes one, namely, ‘the advance of publie money 
to farmers upon corn stored.” What weight this plan may 
have even in bis Lordsbip’s. mind (we go no farther at pre- 
sent) is obvios from the consideration, that he bad [before op- 
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posed it in the committee as useless. “The groynd (he says) 


on which he now proposes it, after haying opposed, it in (be com- \ posed sinking fand, is five millions: 
> is, even in this stage of our calculation, five millions six handred 


mittee, is, that it tends to produce po unnatural- or artificial 
change in the market ;” that is, in reality, that it tends to produce 
no change at all! But change or none, there was certainly the 
samé reason for objecting to the measure out of the committee as 
init: and it would have beena most prodigious thing to finda 
minister, in any other times than the present, proposing and 
urging apon the House for its acceptance that measure, which in 
the committee he had declared to be improper, inadequate, and 
foolish. One really hardly knows what to say of a man that can 
do this, except that he does not know what to do; and baving no 
proposition of his own to make, must accept and recommend 
that of others, though he knows it to be useless. 


Bat, setting aside. Lord Loodenderry’s objection to the 
measure which he himself beings forward for the abatement of 
agricultural distress, what, we ask, are its intrinsic powers of 
relief? He proposes to borrow of others, and to lend upon ig- 
terest, and to be repaid at a certain time the sum of ONE MILLION, 
What! And is all the Agricultural distress reduced to this, that 
it can be relieved, or that it cam be sensibly afiected even, by 
the application of ten handred thousand pounds upon such 
conditions? Alas! we believe and revere Scripture miracles: 
here are indeed the five barley loaves snd two small fishes; but 
what are they among so muny? One million, however, is to be !ent 
te the farmers on the deposit of their grain, and another million to 
be expended in public works. Though the camsideration of 


these two millions will with more propriety come under the fol- : 


lowing head, we shall here observe, that whatever interest the 
farmers may pay to Government in money, for the sam borrowed, 
they willdo more than double that interestin the loss and decay of 
so perishable a commodity as corn, when placed and warehoused 
out of their own eastody. The million applied to public works 
is employed directly and forcibly against them; for who are to 
be engaged in these works? Not the farmers themselves, but 
their labourers, a portion of whom (we rejoice in aay thing that 
can better even their condition), but a portion of whom will thus 
be taken out of the market, and consequently the wages of the 
rest prevented from falling. Thas futile or mischievons are the 
measures proposed for the relief of agricultural distress, We 
turn to the financial part of the plan, 


The first thing that strikes as in Lord Londonderry’s speech 
upon this subject, is the following sentence : —“* Two milliona six 
handred thousand pounds, which the Bank has liberally ander- 
taken to advance in Jaly next, at three per cent. interest, to 
satisfy those holders of five per cents. who had refused the terms 
offered by Government.” This, of course, we are to borrow, to 
which we do not object; and thank the Fates that we are through 
this business—we say, in consequence of the just timidity of the 
public creditor. Two millions and a half, or a little more, is all 
that has proved necessary to satisfy the holders of one handred 
and fifty millions of stock, who were unwilling ta take a small 
bouus above four, instead of their full five per cent! All that we 
ean say is, now the danger is over, that they were moderate, and 
we have been lucky : for where more than these two millions and 
a half could have been raised in the present state of the affairs 
of the public creditor, it exceeds mortal wit to conjectare. 

Bat with respect now to the general state of our finances, 
and the increase or diminution of the national debt, The five 
millions, it appears, set apart under the title of a sinking fand, 
ia to be religiously preserved. For argument sake, therefore, 
we will suppose the public debt diminished this year by that sam ; 
but itis acknowledged on all sides, that we have really no other 
sinking fand than that sum, be it more or less, by which our in- 
come exceeds our expenditare. On the one side, therefore, 
4,000,000, is to be considered as deducted from our national debt; 
but om the other there is added to it— 


Money to the holders of 5 per Cent. eeeveeeeeeeaeee £2,600,000 
Borrowed for national works Seer eR eeeeeerserere 1,000,000 
Ditto for agricultaral distressin England ........+. 1,000,000. 
Ditto for distreases in Ireland, sam uncertain, bat esti- 

mated by Lord Londonderry at another million .. 


£5,600,000 


1,000,000 . 
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The dimjnation, therefore,ef the national debt, by the pro- 
and the additionto thatdebt 


thousand pounds; making a balance in favour of that good, old 
absorber of public wealth—the national debt—of the odd six 
handred thousand pounds. We'll bet him against fifty thousand 
such financiers as Lord Londonderry and Mr. Vansittart, he'll 
swallow them all ap by and by. 


But even this is not all. It appears that we pay in “ offi- 
** cers’ pensions, retired allowances, peasions of officers’ widows, 
“ and half-pay, uoder the head of army, navy and ordnance 
* [vide Lord Londonderry’s speech] the the sum of five millions 
** annually.” Itis proposed to find purchasers for this decreas- 
ing series of annual payments; and the proposal is, that we 
shall give those purchasers 2,800,000/. for five and forty years to 
come, on condition that they begin immediately.te pay the pen- 
sious in question, amounting at present to five millions, and con- 
tinue to pay them till the clamentsare extinct by old age and 
death, Now itis clear, that whatever we pay less than the five 
millions at present is a sum added to our national debt, and which 
must be liquidated hereafterin no very provident manoer. The 
contractors, therefore, this year pay the five millions, of which 
we advance £2,800,000; the national debt is consequently in- 
creased this year, (and that without taking into consideration 
the gains of the contractor upon the purchase,) by the sum of 
£2,290,000 ; which being added to the above sum ef £660,000, 
makes a general addition to the national debt of two millions 
eight hundred thousand pounds— 


The diminution by the sinking fand being .... £6,000,000 
7,800,000 


Addition SOC SESE ESTRS SEH TESS eE SEB AEe 





Difference ...ceeeceesees £2,800,000 
What mockery, then, to talk of a sinking fund! 


We have but little space to afford to the consideration of the 
joint stock companies, and the increased power to be conceded to 
country bankers of issuing one pound notes: suffice it to say 
that the real operation of these measures will be to frustrate the 
effects of Mr. Peel's Bill, and to substitute the paper of the 
country bankers forthat of the Bank of England, which has been 
calledin, But even this is not the worst of the proposition, 
Lord Lendonderry justly states that the respectable country 
bankers are at present “ trading within their credit.” But what 
will be the consequence under the proposed measure? Why, 
that the respectable country bankers will still issue their one and 
two pound notes, under a salutary apprehension of being called 
upon for sovereigos or Bank of England bills ; while the more 
desperate speculators will throw forth their trash in unrestrained, 
profusion ; so that we shall not only have country bank notes of 
one and two pounds instead of notes of the same value from the 
Bank of England, but we shall have country notes of the worst 
description obiruded upon us ; which, indeed, from the decreas- 
ed qaantity of the circulating medium, will be but too readily 
accepted ; but which, upon the occurrence of any panic, the 
issuers will be unable to exchange for gold, and the most dread- 
ful confusision may consequently be apprehended, 


We had forgotton, while speaking.of the agricultural dis- 
tress at the beginuing of these remarks, to notice that Ministers, 
in violation of all tHeir former reasonings, now mean. to propose 
countervailing duties, instead of the present maximum, In argu- 
ing against the existing system, as his Lordship had before 
reasoned for it, Lord Loudonderry talked of millions of quarters, 
three, four, and five, being imported : he considered. cora thas im- 


$ ported like timber or iron, as an almost imperishable commodi y, 


‘He talked of one influx of wheat as affecting the country “like a 

nightmare” forages to come! Whereas grain is no soaner ware- 

housed than it begins to suffer; and the incessantly diminishing 

quantity mast be repeatedly screened and dressed to be preserved . 
from dampaadrot. These, however, are the absurdities, changes, 

and eoptradictiens of one who really knows not whattodo. We 

shall, of course, have more to say upon these measures io the 

detail, if they ever. gointo the detail, — Times. 
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Lmperial Parliament. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 30, 1922, 


CATHOLIC PEERS. 


Mr. CANNING rose to submit his motion on this subject. The 
right hoo. gent began by saying, that if he could in any way flatter him- 
self with the hope of impressing ou the minds of members the same con- 
scientious conviction of the justice aud expediency of the measure which 
he was aboutto recommend to the consideration of the house, he should 
approach the question with a feeling of confidence which he had never 
before experienced. Ifhe now approached it with a mixed feeling of 
much agitation and much anxiety, it arose from this---that if it should 
be of dowbtful success, which he hoped would not be the case, he had no 
refuge in the oncertainty ofits justice, nene in the paucity of argument 
which might be adduced in its support, but that the conviction would be, 
that a canse so ungestionably just must have been lost by the inability of its 
advocate. Before he proceeded to state the grounds on which he should 
cailon the house for the removal of the disabilities under which the Ro- 
maa Catholic Peers stood with respect to seats ia Parliament, it might 
be expedient to advert to and get rid of some particular and pre- 
liminary objections which there and elsewhere were made, rather 
to the manner and form, than to the principle of the question: 
wheu he said elsewhere, he alluded to what passed in conversati- 
ou out of doors. The first was ao objection which had been repeat- 
ed by the honourable member for Somersetshire (Sir T. Leth- 
bridge)—that this motion repecting the admission of Roman Catholic 
Peers was an insidious attempt to obtain a partial decision on the whole 
question: connected with that, and yet in contradiction to it, came ano- 
ther, which asserted that this separation of one class of that community 
from another went to prejudice the whole. Though he might in fair- 
ness setone of those contradictory objections to balance the other, yet 
he would offer a word or two on both. Ifthe measure which he should 
propose were a step to advance the question, it would not prejudice it ; 
but ifit were av obstacle, as was thought, on the other hand, to the 
principle of the general measure, then it ought to be hailed with delight 
as agaist the success of the whole. In one sense he would admit, that 
the present would be an advantage to the general questton ; for, inas- 
much as that question consists of two parts, the removal of one must 
necessarily be adeduction from its numerical difficulties. There was 
another and a more general sensein which the introduction of the pre- 
sent measure might be of advantage to the general question—it was the 
wide discussion which it would produce; for in this, as well as in 
all otlier cases founded in justice, frequent discussion was of vast import. 
ance, unless we conld check the foree of thought and interrapt the flight 
of time, for those, with the aid of discussion, brought us every hour near. 
er and nearer to the conviction of trath, (hear, hear.) In any other sense 
he denied that the present discussion could be considered objectionable. 
The present question had one great advantage—that it placed the deci- 
sion on a miore narrow and practicable basis, and did not involve so 
many difficulties, and such complicated considerations, as the more ge- 
neral measure. Hitherto it was objected to the advocates of the Roman 
Catholic question, that they did not confine temselves to the law and 
the facts —that they wandered into generalities, soared to the height of 
principles, and ranged in the wide ficids of anologies, but that they did 
not adhere to the statute and the principles of the constitation, He 
trusted that before be concinded he should be able to show that the. ad- 
vocacy of the measare rested on more limited grounds. He would show 
his disposition to meet such objections by going on the very grounds 
from which it was said the advocates of the measure were accustomed 
to depart. He would meet the question on the ground of those acts alind. 
ed to, and, without undervaluing the general topics on the general mea- 
sure, he would adhere to the principle of the notice he had given, and 
wonld go no farther towards that general principle, than, as.he had ob- 
served, the result of discussion and the progress of consideration could 
tend to its advantage. There was anotber objection, coming from those 
who conceived that the present partial discussion would not be weil re- 
ceived, as there were some who were so high-minded as to be indifferent 
to its progress unless it embraced the whole q » not because they 
thonght that this partial concession would confer valueless privileges on 
those who were its objects, but that such a division would strip the cause 
of many of those topics of declamation which had hitherto been urged 
by its advocates. He, however, much as he admitted that discussion 
bad served the cause, was not one of those who, to enrich future de- 
bates, would deprive himself of present advantage ; and they who view- 
ed the question in this light were, in his opiuion, entirely mistaken: for 
if there was any value in such an objection, why not go back to the time 
when the penal code, with all its revolting inflictions, was in the fall 
operation—when even the most jejune statements would be powerfally 
eloquent from the strength of the fects on which they were bottomed? 
How mast those who thus objected lament the removal of s0-many disabi-~ 
lities from which the Roman Catholic was already released. How must 
they regret those periods from the beginning of the late reign up to the 
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present time, when the fetters of many years were taken off, and when 
little more than the mark of former chains was visible. (hear, hear.) 
He supposed these persons regretted the act of 1778, which restored to 
the Roman Catholics the right of property: he supposed they lameuted 
the act of 1791, which removed so many vexatious disubilities ; he snp- 
posed they deplored the measure of 1793, which gave to the Irish Roman 
Catholic so mutch political power, that what remained to be acquired 
seemed but trifling compared with what was granted, and that their 
sorrow was increased by the measure which, three years ago, sileatly 
opened the army and navy to Catholic enterprise. He supposed all these 
boons were lamented, becanse, if still denied, they would have formed the 
ground of a most impressive statement if thrown altogether. (hear, 
hear.) He need not say how differently he viewed the question in this 
respect, and how unwise he considered those who thought it could be bet. 
ter advocated on such grounds. But another objection was coupled with 
the above, and it referred to circumstances which entitled it to more res- 
pect. It was suggested that the noble persons involved in the present 
measure had some disinclination to its introduction, because it did not 
include those who were connected with them in the same religion. He 
gave those noble individuals credit for the most liberal feelings on this 
subject; but he would add, that he had never appeared in that house as 
the sworn advocate of the Roman Catholics (he might have used the word 
advocate before as applying to them, but it was in common parlance), 
He never defended them as such, He never sought for their approba- 
bation, or let his fear of their censure influence his opinions, Therefore, 
as he sought uot their thanks or their praise, he would never défer to 
their opinions on any measure of parliamentary relief, especially io a 
case where they must be looked upon as so much interested, But he was 
relieved from any embarrassment on this part of the case, by a communi- 
cation which he had that day received, and which he had authorityto 
mention to the house ; but he would not abuse that confidence. The letter 
he received came from an individual of the highest rankin the Peerage ; 
and its conclusion was in these words—after alluding to the reports which 
had been circulated on the objections said to exist in the mind’ of the 
Roman Catholic lords— I can asstie you, and you may state on my 
authority, that suck reports have no foundation.” He (Mr. Canning) 
was glad of this declaration, for the reports to which it referred had goue 
abroad, and had made some impression. Here he felt it necessary to 
state to a larger audience what he had before said in that house, and often 
in private—that as he did not, and would not, consult the feelings of the 
parties in question on this subject, so he would declare upon his honour 
that it was not suggested to him, directly or indirectly, by any of those 
interested in its issue. The responsibility was entirely his own; and if 
he called upon Parliament to legislate for those individaals, and his only 
difficulty was as to the paucity of their numbers, he did so with as little 
instigation as if he had asked to legislate for the whole Roman Catholic 
community, or the whole commavity of England. Another subject up- 
on which in the outset he wished to offer a few words, was an 
objection which he had somewhere heard, that there was some- 
thing peculiarly improper in origiuating in the Honse of Commons 
a measure which concerned the privileges. of the House of Peers. 
That was a question which could only be viewed on tlie groond 
of precedent; and if he looked to precedent, he wonld fiom that 
the very bill which he now proposed to rectify had its origin in the 
House of Commons. The disqualification which it evacted was not one 
peculiar to the Commons, but to the Peers; and in looking at that bill 
(30th Charles IJ.) it was necessary to observe the then relative situations 
in which the Roman Catholic Peers stood with respect to the Catholic 
commoners, The commoners were already excluded by the oath of su- 
premacy, but notwithstanding that oath the peers to whom it was not at 
yet offered held their seats. Ifthe found that this bill, while it imposed 
the oaths of transubstantiation and supremacy equally oa Catholic peers 
and commoners, only confirmed the disability ander which commoners 
bad before laboured, bnt created for the peers one to which thay had till 
then not been subjected—if such.a measure originated with the House 
of Commons, in the name of common sense, what ground could there 
be for supposing; that as the Commons had originated the disability, they 
might not also originate the relief? (hear, hear.) But why need he con- 
fine himself to that particular case, when he had so many cases pari ma- 
teria, Why the act the 5th of Elizabeth orupeeies with the House of 
Commogs; the act for disqualifying the Bishops originated with that 
house; and the act for rehabilitating those Bishops owned the same 
source. When he had such precedents before him, what right had he to 
go farther, or what ground was there for maintaining for an instant, 
that there was something disrespectful to the other house in originating 
a measure in which their privileges were concerned? Was he hereafter 
to be told that it was disrespectful to themif the house originated 2 
measure for the special relief of an alleged grievance? This last ob- 
jection reminded him of another, which had beep allnded to by the ho- 
nourable member for Somersetshire,in a speech so Mattering to himself 
(Me. Canning.) The honourable member had touched upon the incon- 
sistency of his og reform in the Honse of Commons ; while, at 
the same time, he introduced so large @ principle of reform in the Honse 
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of Lords, This was argumentumad hominem, and might, perhaps, 
not have much weight there; but as he at all times hold it important 
that the proposer of amy measure should stand weil in its metives be- 
fore those to whom he proposed it, he would say a few words on that 
sndject. It often happened that the very point on which a maa piqued 
himself most, was that on which he was frequently accused. Now he 
(Mr. Canning) had really flattered himself, that instead of being 
inconsistent in the present motion, he was most consistent with eye- 
ry ground on which he had resisted reform. in opposing Parliamentary 
reform, he always stated that it behoved the proposer of such a mea- 
sure, distivctly to define what his reform meant---whether it was to 
extend to the reconstructing the House of Commous anew, or restoring 
it toa particular state or condition, in which it was at some former 
period, If he were told it was the first, he would have the nature 
of the change and its grounds fully stated; if he were answered, that 
the proposer’s object was the second he bad named, he would inquire 
at what time the house was in such situation, how it had ceased to be 
so, and what were the nature and extent to which it was to be restored 
to its former eondition. 
sure of reform; by all these tests was he willing to have his proposition 
tried ; and to allthese wouldhe beready to auswer. To the first he 
would answer, that his object was not to reconstruct the House of Lords, 
but to bring it back to the state in which it formerly existed, when Roman 
Catholic Peers teok their seats as matter of right ; and if asked to point out 
the period, he would say thatit wasup tothe 30th of November, 1673, 
the day on which the Royal assent was given to the bill by which those 
peers were excluded ; and to the other question he would reply, that by 
the ancient custom, snch as it was from time immemorial, and by special 
statute, which existed for 112 years before 1678, Roman Catholic Peers 
had a right toa seat in the apper House of Parliament. He would say, 
that from time immemorial there was no impediment to this, and that 
in later times it had, for 112 years, been recognized by special statute, by 
which Roman Catholic Peers had been exempted from a particular oath. 
If questioned as to the extent to which this restoration of the House of 
Lords would go, he would reply, to admission of six English Catholic 
Peers, and by a possibility, at some future period, to the admission of the 
same number of Irish. He trusted he had now pnt his proposition to 
the tests to which every measure ofreform ought to be submitted, aud 
by which it ought to be judged ; and that he had vindicated himself 
from the charge of inconsistency io supporting a reform in one house, 
whilst he opposed it in another. He had shown that his reform had 
those characters, without which none could be safe, or onghtto be tole- 
rated---that it was something kuown and defined, which brought the 
Constitution back to a state in which it had before existed, and he wonld 
show that, possessing all the advantages, it possessed none of the dan- 
gers which other kinds of reform conid produce. For the present he 
had said enough to show that his measure was not an innovation, but a 
restoration ; and he submitted that it would require strong connter 
arguments to show thathe was inerror. But be wonld go farther ; he 
would show not only that his measure was not an innovation of any 
rights, but a restoration of rights’ founded upon principles of the 
strictestjustice, He would show that the suspension of those rights 
arose from causes which no longer existed—that it was framed on 
pretences which were never true—that it was founded in injustice 
which could be hardly ever redeemed — that its means were marked with 
cruelty to those present, and aninjustice to posterity, which scarcely 
ever attended confiscation aud war. (cheers). If he should show th’s, 
he conceived he should have made out such a case as would remove ma- 
ny of the difficulties hitherto opposed to his measure, and fully establish 
that it was not founded in any unjust innovation on the rights of the 
House of Peers, but a restoration of the just rights of those noble indivi- 
duals who were now exciaded from that honse. In order to arrive at a 
right notion of the state of this question, and of the proportion of the for- 
mer laws to those which were yet uorepealed, it might be necessary to 
take a succinct view of the principal laws which had beememacted against 
the Roman Catholics. Gentlemen need not fear that he was going to 
trespass so far on their attention by an enlarged histery of those trans- 
actions, but it was proper that they should be briefly touched, in order 
to clear the question aud dissentangle the argument, and to show that 
the practical maxims of antiquated prejulice could not and was not to 
be applied to the measures of government, when the alleged grounds of 
those prejudices had ceased to exist. The history of legislations as af- 
fecting the Roman Catholics might ba divided iuto three periods—the 
first dating from the Reformation, or, he would say from the Ist of 
Eliz beth to the restoration of Charles If. ; the second, ftom the reign of 
Charies IL. to the Revolution ; and the third, from the Revolstion to the 
reign of his late Majesty, when the relaxation of the penal code com. 
menced. Gentlemen would see that this unequal division, as it was, 
in fact, of those periods, was justified by the difference in the principle 
of legislation which distinguished the'second from the first. The severi- 


ty of Elizabeth was caused, if not justified, by the plots which had been 
made against her crown and her life by the disquietude of one religion 
not allogether pnt down, and by the instability of sacther aot wholly 


These he took to be necessary tests of any mea-* 


or 
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established, and by the influence of foreign politics which connected an 
opposition to her belief with a refusal of allegiance to her authority. 
(hear.) At that period the throne and the religion were become so 
identified, that the existence of the one was thought to depend 
upon the establishment of the other. The severity therefore of any 
enactments which arose from such feelings could not excite surprise ; 
the continuance of that severity was avother point, aud could not 
be justified unless the same cause were proved to exist. The next 
period to which he should come was the third—(passing the second 
for the present,)—the period of the revolution, when legislation a. 
gainst the Roman Catholics ceased : for after that period, except doub. 
ling the land-tax, there was no other enactment against Roman Catholics, 
The causes which operated against them at that period were a deposed 
and exiled monarch who was of the same religious belief, a disputed 
succession, and he might call it a divided dynasty. It was natural in 
such a turbulent period to unite politics with religion, and to look 
upon the one as a sort of testof the other. Looking at the poiitical 
feelings of a large party amongst his new. subjects, seeing the support 
which the disconteated were likely to receive from foreign powers, and 
knowing the advantage which might be taken by the friends of his dee 
throned predecessor, it was natural, he said,.in such a case, that William 
IIT. should mot have repealed any of the laws which he found bad been 
enacted against the Roman Catholics in the reiga of Charies IE. and which 
were not yet 10 years old. His business was to heepdown the religion of 
the exiled monarch, not to encourage the acquisition. of property by those 
veno, with that property, might assist his rival—to-disarm the Papists, 
lest those arms might be wielded agaiast bhimself—his busivess was to ren- 
der them feeble and powerless, in order to render their fa\ our for his :ival 
inoperative against himself; and inthe example which had been set by 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, he had a proof of the little disposi« 
tion of some of the continental powers to favour the religion which he was 
so anxinustosupport. Taking those circumstances into consideration, it 
was natural to think that William would not be disposed to look with any 
kind of favour on his Catholic subjects in Eagiand. ButinIreland, where 
there was a mach greater proportion of the people hostile to the Govern. 
meot; aud favouring the cause of the dethroned king, the system to- 
wards the Catholics was one of more unmixed severity. There the 
attempt was made to grind the people to the dust, to loosen the bolds 
of family and kindred, so as to make society almost untenable ; but 
was this the wantonness or caprice of Protestants ? No, but because the 
Protestant religion established in Ireland was less settled, and because 
an opposition to it was almostin every instance iu that day connected 
with the support of a competitor for the crowu. Setting aside both 
those periods, that of Elizabeth aad of the Revolution, in the first of 
which there were so many causes connected with the safety of the reli. 
gion and the throne for the enactment of penal statutes against Roman 
Catholics, aud in the second when the same reasons prevailed agaiust 
their repeal, the period of Charles II., to which he would now come, 
would be found insalated as far as this question was concerned, The 
enactments of that period derived no sanctity from the antiquated se- 


: verities of Elizabeth, nor could they have any reference tg the trans- 


actions of Wm. III. In that reign (of Charles II.) there was no iuter- 
nal straggle—no foreign enemy. There was no external danger. The 
measures of severity against the Roman Catholics, in that reign, did 
not descend from the Monarch, but ascended from the Parliament to 
the Throne. If honourable members would look at the history of the 
penal code with the same close attention with which he had been oblig- 
ed to view it, they would be surprised to find what a small portion of 
legislative enactments against the Roman Catholics, except what was 
shat up within the reign of the Second Charles. They would fiud that 
in the reign of the late sovereign, almost the whole of the penal enact- 
ments had been repealed, except the 5th of Elizabeth, which was con- 
firmed iu the reign of Charlies If. and the 13th of Elizabeth, probibit- 
ing all communication with the See of Rome, which it was well known 
had failen into disuse. He believed that these were nearly all which 
remained, except a statute of Queen Anne, which gave advowsons of 
livings possessed by Romaa Catholics to the Universities, and some 
certain oaths put to Catholics entering the army and navy. Bat, as te 
these last, they were done away with by the act of 1817, Now he did 
not wish to affiem as the general proposition, for he would not say whe- 
ther, in some corer of an obscure statute, there might not remain some 
penal clause which was not swept away by the act of 1791; bat speak. 
ing generally, he believed he might say, that the whole of the penal 
enactments which remained against the Roman Catholics would be 
found to have been passed withia the period of the reisn of Charles LI, 
He mentioned this for the purpose of narrowing the compass of the 
debate, and because the whule ground of the enactment lay within 

this restrictive circle. The period of Charles {1. held by that which 

preceded and that which followed. I: beld with the preceding period up- 

on this—that it extended the enactments of the 5th of Elizabeth from 

the Commons to the Lords, and it heid by tie period which followed in 

this, that in the revolution that act had not been repealed, but as hosti -. 
lity to the Roman Catholic religion was ome canse of the revolution, so, 
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it was continued to be a ground for future enactments if they should be 
considered necessary. Thas, then, the attention o! the house would be 
chiefly confined to the reigu of Charies If. To those who attended to 
the history of that period, it was not a matter of surprise that Charles, 
who was not arowediy, but secretly, a Catholic, aud his brother, who 
was avowedly of that religion, had used the professors of that religion, 
if not to subvert the constitution, at least to dispense with some of its 
mvst important checks ; and that, in consequence, Parliament should 
have looked with very great jealousy upon the prospect which they had 
of a Popish succession to the throne. In entering upon the transactions 
of this reigu, he was aware that he was going upon the most debateable 
ground m history. The accounts of it given by writers at both sides 
were extremely partial: but without going the iengths of either party, 
be thought be might safely assert that the predominant feeling of the 
Pariiament of that day was that of objection to a Popish successor. If 
that point was duly cousidered, it would throw light apon what would 
be otherwise obscure, and make that plain which would be otherwise 
complicated and difficult ; would strip some of the ufeasures of that day 
of-the severity winch otherwise would need apology. To this point was 
also to be referred the great object which the Parliament seemed to 
have iu view, of devarring the Duke of York fiom che succession —an 
object very plainly evinced by their repeated ren-onstrances respecting 
him. These frequent remonstraecés, and the many indications of il} 
will towards the Duke of York, which were theuso r+peatediy manifest- 
ed, show that the Duke’s religiou was the danger they apprehended, and 
that the object they really aimed at was his exclusion, and to it 
they eventually cime as the plaio aud direct remedy to meet the 
danger which they beheld in so alarming a light. When he stated 
these historical facts, aud adverted to the heat which accompanied 
them, he did not mean to blame the transactions of these times, but 
to show the object the House of Commons had in view. These proceed- 
ings went on in thei order, The test act (the 25th Charles II.) was in- 
troduced for the purpose of affecting all officers, civil and military, 
and compelling them, afier the obligations of ailegiaace and supremaey, 
to make the deciaiation against transublstantiation within such and such 
aperiod. This was evidently aimed at the Dake of York, who was, he 
must repeat, the main object iv all these measures, and it had the unme. 
diate and foreseen effect intended by its promoters, for he, the moment 
it was passed, laid down his office of Lord High Admiral of England, and 
aise ceased at the same moment to be a minister of the Crown. This ied 
to avother statute (the 30th of Charles II.)introducing a siill severer test. 
Tt contained a declaration, commonly calied the declaration against Po- 
‘pery, denying trassubstantiation, and asserting the sacrifices of the 
mass and other ceremonies of the Catholic religion to be superstitious and’ 
idolatrous ; bat its principal object was to exclude from both Houses of 
Parliament Peers or Commoners who refused to subscribe to this deciara- 
tion. This act passed the Commous, met also some opposition in the 
House of Lords, where the Duke of York, not without some difficuity, 
succeeded in procurisg an exemption in his favour trom taking the de- 
elaration imposed by the bill.’ It was sent back with this exemption to 
the Commons, who passed it, leaving its operation to Papists in ganeral ; 
but upon finding the Dake had protected himself, then alune was the 
exclusion bill thonght ot, aud to it they firmly came. While these 
matters were going On, ihe general alarm against Popery was widely 
spread, and the King was addressed against his marriage with a Catho- 
lic; but the great struggie first by the test act, then when the severer 
test failed to exclude from Parliament, and last of ali the exclusion biti, 
was clearly directed against the Duke of York's succession to the crown. 
Rapin, who was an historian not likely to mistake or misstate the ob- 
ject for which the House of Cemmous was then straggiing, in speak- 
ing of the great bearing of ali these acts, said, that the eacla- 
sion of the Duke of York from the Crown was ali along the govein- 
ing motive of the Commons - that they attacked him step by step, and 
when ali the smailer measares failed or were evaied, shen they in- 
trodueed the exclusion bill, which was the piain aud palpable re- 
medy. What inierence did he (Mr. Canning) draw from this series 
of acts?—not-that the Parliament of that day were wrong —not that 
the succession of the Duke of York ought not to have been guarded 
against as dangerous —but that this having been the real and andonbted 
danger which the Parliament provided against, and the existence of the 
peual enactments of that day could not ve deiended but on the same 
grounds of necessity. Where, then, now were these grounds? Where now 
Was the Popish successor to the throne of these realms? (hear, hear.) Where 
was now the danger of Pupish ascendancy within these reaims ; and if 
there be move in existence, were they now justified iv vetaining the 
samme penal measures as their ancestors bad framed, wheo all the dan- 
ger was passed, and the only necessity for their existence lovg abandon- 
ed 2 (heur,hear.) In looking at these events, he did not méan to enter 
into a nice disquisition how far a political purpose did or did not morally 
justity the sacrifice to anational object of the rights of innocent iadivi- 
duals ; that wasa difficult question, awd must be determined upon a 
view of the urgency of the particuiar case: neither did he mean to enter 
into the question of the guilt or innocence of the parties affected by the 
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measures he had stated. One of the peculiar circumstances of this case 
was, that he might, without touching his argument, grant either their 
guilt or their inaocence—he might contend, argumenti gratia, that the 
necessity and the desire to get rid of the Duke of York's siccession, 
either did or did not justify the extinction as a political body of the Ca- 
tholic peerage. But should they who had not the pretence of the sameé 
danger idly and vexatiousiy contend for a continuance of the same re- 
medy, and when calied upon by reason and justice to permit a principle 
of exciasion now oo louger necessary, still persevere in enacting a penalty, 
and convert a measure of temporary precaution at the time of its forma- 
tion into a bill of wanton, permanent, and unjust exclusion ? (hear, hear.) 
A careful perusal of the history of the reign of Charles TL. would satisfy 
the house as to the governing principle of the exchision. They could never 
fail to recoliect the different attempts of the House of Commons to press 
upon the Lords measures of restriction and exclusion against a Popish 
successor. Inthe ferment of these times, came to the aid of the alarmists 
the memorable Popish plot, (hear, hear,) at a season which, as Mr. Home 
well observed, was peculiarly fit to seize on the feats aud apprehensions 
of a people jealous to an extraordinary degtee, and alive to every suspi- 
cien, The cry of a plot all on a sudden struck their eats and they, like mea 
afftightened and in the dark, took every figure for a spectre. The terror 
of each man became the source of terror to another, and, an universal 
panic being diffused, reason and argyment, and common sense and com- 
mop humanity, lost all inflience over them. As it was so much the 
custom, according to the prejudice of men’s minds, to refer to the firm 
and efficient manner in whic! their aucestors had protected their liber- 
ties, and secured their. transmission to their successors, he must call» 
upon them to retrace their steps for a century ; and when they referred 
to the steps taken by the Parliament of Charles, he should like to know 
whesher the mode adopted in 1678 was that which they would be dis- 
posed to select as one denoting the fauiéd wisdom of their ancestors. 
The Parliament of 1678 met on the 21st of October, and the King’s 
speech at their opening only slightly allude to thie Popish plot. The 
Commons having, as heretofore stated, a great game to play,‘affected a 
great soliciinde for farther information ; they sat day after day, and all 
day long, engaged in the examination of witnesses upon thé subject of 
Oates’s plot: to relieve the tedinm of so sulemn‘an inqiiry, they issued 
warrants for the apprehension of a considerable numberof persons, and 
among many others, of six Catholic Peers. On the 7th diy of this exa- 
miuation, after devoting to the cousidérafion of the legislative measure 
which they thought grew ont of it jast as much time as that house was 
ia the habit of giving to a tarn,ake bill for a new road hastily completed, 
the Commons sent ap this act, which they had framed amid this daily 
examination of Oates’s witnesses, to the House ot Lords for their 
approbation: and that no part of their proceeding shonld- want a 
share of the spirit which governed their deliberations, with it 
they sent up warrants for the arrest of six ont of the eighteen Catholic 
Peers who then sat in the Honse of Lords. The Commons may have de- 
liberated with becoming gravity and temper--they may bave framed 
their bill with sufficient wisdom+—they may have ao abundant justifica- 
tion for not delaying the course which they thought the emergency re- 
quired ; but in what temper did the Lords proceed, when they saw, nn» 
moved, one third of the Catholic Peers of their own body swept away with- 
out ingniry, without trial?—when they saw these Peers, in the very first 
instance, committed to prison as a nécessary prelimitrary’to the first diss 
cussion of the question. It was daring this'calm preparation, furnished by 
Oates's plot, that che House of Lords was called upon to enact the 30th 
ot Charles the Second, goaded as they were from day to day by the Com: 
mons, assailed as they were by all the horrors of the Popish plot, and 
with this Titus Oates thundéring at their doors, they nevertheless tacked 
the exemption in fayour of the Dake of York to the’ bill so pressed up- 
on them. It, however, went forth sufficiently comprehensive to exclude 
the whule of the Catholic Peers from their seats in‘Parliament; not as 
he had before said, upon any ground of permauent disability, bat be- 
cause they were then supposed to be involved in a particular plot for a 
specific purpese. This exclusion could not’ have’been intended for any 
other purpose than to calm the alarms and agitation which then prevail- 
ed. If his motion were, however, rejected, what must be the ‘condition 
of the Catholic Peers? That the measure which their ancestors imposed 
upon them to effect a precautionary secdrity, if not’ this night reversed 
by. their vote, must be declared, in thie face of the world, by the succes. 
sors ef the men who made it, as permanently fied’ upon these peers 
and their successors for ever, without the shadow of present justificati- 
on, or the smallest imputation of crimé. (hear) What was the species 
of right which was affected by both the 25th’ aod 30th of Charles II.? 
The first interposed against all civil and military possessors of place, the 
deciaration against transubstantiation, in addition to the oaths of allegi- 
ance and supremacy ; and the 2d enacted that no peer should vote or 
make his proxy in the honse, or sit tere during the debates, un- 
til he should first take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
and make and subscribe the declaration contained in the act; 
aud the consequence of this enactment was the exclusion from 
the House of Peers of certaig Catholic noblemen, not of small umber os 
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insignificant rank, but of great amount and the very highest distinction 


in the peerage. Against this exclasion a protest was formally entered up- $ 


on the journals of the House of Lords: it set out with declaring the pri- 
vilege of the peerage tobe an honour which they enjoyed by birthright, 
and of so inherent a quality as that nothing conid do away, but what the 
law of the land could withal take away, their lives and liberties. It was 
clear that a great straggle was made to resist this deprivation of privi- 
lege, and that the lords yielded to the fears which were then expressed 
by the Commons. What was however very singular in the proceedings 
of the House of Lords of that day was, that three years previonsly, 
namely, in 1675, the Lords added to a standing order of their house a 
proviso, which remained up to this hour unrepealed in their journals, 
and stood as an order by the lords spiritual and temporal in Parliament 
aasembled—that the peerage, being an inherent right, no bill should pass 
which imposed any test upon Peers preparatory to the delivery of their 
opinion in the deliberations of their house, How, then, happened it, he 
would ask, that this standingorder, framed and entered three years be- 
fore the act of 1678, should have been siffered to remain, if the expnil- 
sion ef the Catholic Peers were intended tobe perpetual? He did not 
mean to set up a standing order of one branch of the legislature in com- 
petition with the law of the land, which he knew must be held to be im- 
pregnable, orto deny that ifthe one contained anything incompatible 
with the provisions of the otser, the statute must be obeyed, and the 
standing order disregarded ; but from the circumstance of the latter be- 
ing suffered to remain, he meant to infer one of two things—either that 
the lords were at the moment in the possession and exercise of their calm 
deliberative functions, and intending the expulsion of the peers to he but 
temporary, did not revoke the standing order; or that, in the hurry 
and rage of their proceeding, they forebore to panse and look back at the 
order they had just before adopted, and had acted ander the influence of 
the menaces of the Commons, and under the hazard, if they refused 
their assent to the measures then demanded, of being involved in the 
conspiracy to murder the King, and subvert the constitntiou—that, 
jn fact, their sober and deliberate judgement was overpowered by the 
sense of the temporary danger in which they were involved at the 
time. As the House of Commons, too, had not required the suspension 
of that standing order, it was reasonable to infer that it was suffered to 
remain to be rendered available for the privileges of those peers when 
they were to be permitted to resume their temporal rights. This cons 
straction derived considerable force from the act itself; it was indeed a 
aad specimen of that legislative work which many were of opinion ought 
to be considered as peculiary unalterable and fundamental. It was a 
most unhappy example to show the wisdom and sagacity then exercis- 
ed in framing these acts.. The preamble was drawn in so clumsy a 
manner as to be unworthy of comparison with the style used even in the 
present day, when legislative acts had become so enormously obscure and 
cumbrous, as to be framed in the hurry of the moment for almost every 
pwpose. The preamble declared that divers goad laws had been made 
to prevent the increase and dangers of Popery; notwithstandiag whieh, 
many apprebensions arose from the free access of Popish recusants to his 
Majesty’s person and court, principally by reason of their privilege of 
late to sit in Parliament; and it then went on to state the necessity of 
their banishment from the royal presence. The latter part of this pream- 
ble was nonsense; for the Catholic lords had not then “ of late” bad the 
privilege of sitting in parjiament; up to that period they satin the House 
ot Lords as a matter of right, and were not excluded or affected by the 
restrictions adopted in the House of Commons. Jn the latter, some Ca- 
tholics hed contrived by evasions of one kind or another to retain their 
seats, byt there were three expulsions as Popish recusants, The decla- 
ration in the preamble conld only therefore apply to the Commons; and 
yet the exclusion which the Bill effected comprehended both, and in its 
consequences excluded the Lords, not only from their seats in their own 


house of Parliament, but also from presenting themselves at Court. If ; 


this law were to be deemed a bulwark of the constitution, how was it that 
those who looked upon it as such, should bave disregarded the great 
alteration made in it by his late Majesty in 1791, when be removed 


the liability of a Catholic Peer to be prosecuted for comiag into his ° 


Majesty’s presence, or into the Court where the King resided; (hear.) 
It was remarkable that while the act of the 30th of Charles Il. exciud- 
ed ali Catholics, peers as wellas commoners, from the royal presence, 
the act of 1791 should restore peers alone, and yet that peers alone 
should be placed in amost anomalous, situation by that very indulgence. 
The restoration of the Catholic peers to admissibility to the presente of 
their sovereign, was an admission of thejr privilege to attend as heredi- 
tary counsellors of the ctown, notwithstanding the general deprivation 
pf privilege which the act of Charles II. inflicted upon them. But then, 
what was the state iu which Catholic peers were placed by the double 
operation of the old and new laws affecting them? The act of 1791 al- 
tered the oath of supremacy so far as to admit into the King’s presence 
any Catholic peer who hadsworn the oath that he did not believe “that 
the Pope of Rome, or any other foreign Prince, Prefate, State or Poten- 
tate, hath or ought to bave any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, sa- 
periority, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly within this realm :” he 
had only now to make this disclaimer of the{temporal power of the Pope, 
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and he was competent to tender his advice to his Sovereign in the royal 
closet. Bat into Parliament hecould pot go without denying trnsub- 
stantiation, and asserting the invocation of the Virgin Mary, and adther 
faints and the sacrifice of the mass, to be superstitious and iddlatrons, 
(a laugh.) He did not mean to enter into the spirit of these distinctions 
between the denial of the temporal power of the Pope and the déclara- 
tion against transubstantiation ; but it did certainly exhibit a strange 
anomaly in legislation, Here was a Catholic peer, born amongst the 
possession of other rights, to the enjoyment of two particular privileges 
—one was to sit in Parliament and to give his advice to his sovereign as 
a peer, and in the face of his colleagues and of the nation to defend 
and justify that advice in his place in the Tegislature; the other 
privilege was, as an hereditary counsellor of the crown, the right 
of entering the King’s closet and giving his Majesty such advice as 
he thought wise and expedient for the affairs of the uation. How 
was this peer placed? If he would only deny the civil aud temporal 
power of the Pope, uo man could prevent his entering the royal closet, 
and advising his Majesty upon his civil and temporal affairs---he might, 
if he were an assassin, plunge a poniard into his sovereign’s breast 
at such an interview, so easily and simply acquired—he might influ. 
ence the royal mind without danger or risk, or personal responsibility— 
the doctrine of transubstantiation must be conceded before he can enter 
Parliament. (hear, hear). ‘Was there ever an absurdity in the precan- 
tiouary guards of legislation like this? So that the Catholic Peer could 
according to this sagagions and fictitious disjunction of the old oaths, go 
to St. James’s and advise his sovereign upon state affairs ; but if he torns 
his horses’ heads towards the Parliament House to justify, in his place 
as a Peer, tlie advise he bad given in the royal closet, he was met by a 
justice of the peace, and told that into the Parliament he could not enter 
until he took the spiritual oaths —that the taking of these was a neces- 
sary preliminary to the privilege of defending’ the counsel he had given, 
(loud cries of hear, and laughter). Was it in this spirit they were to con- 
tinue to legislate in the 19th century upon the example and authority of 
a House of Lords sitting and legislating under duresse in the 17th centu- 
ry? And were they to continue to act upon a declaration of danger ex- 
pressed in the preamble, but repealed in the better spirit of more mo- 
dera times? From the duresse in which the House of Lords in Charles 
the Second’s time debated, and the avowed danger in the preamble of 
their act, he drew this conclusion — either the act of Charles the Second 
ought to be maiutained, or the partial repeal of it by the’act of 1791 
abandoned. If the one were necessary, the other could not; and the 
sooner it was with its sister provision withdrawn, the better. Amongst 
all the anomalies with which their legislation had been charged, this res- 
pecting the Catholic Peers was the greatest; (but the anomaly did not 
cease where he had just left it, and, as the latereign of George the 3d, 
fertile in relief as it had been, had added another anomaly in endeavour- 
ing to ameliorate the condition of those who revered the late Kiug’s me- 
mory for his beneficence towards them, so it remained at the very open- 
ing ot his present Majesty's auspicious reign, for King George the 4th to 
add some little farther anomaly to the condition of his Catholic Peers, 
which, like all the preceding attempts to mitigate their condition, had 
aggravated the fate of those whom it was intended to diguify. Last 
year, for the first time during acentury, were Catholic Peers summoned 
to attend the ceremony of a royal coronation—an august ceremony 
which he should degrade were he to consider as an ostentatious pa- 
rade, or mere gorgeous pageant, inst-ad of being, as it was, the 
solemn renewal on the part of the king of afree people of the under- 
stood compact which bound them tegether; aud when his Majesty 
appeared in person amongst them to receive the homage of his no- 
bles, his officers—of, in in tact, all the orders of the realm. This 
solemn and magnificient ceremony, be it recollected, took place in the 
presence of the representatives of the Potentates of Catholic as well 
as Protestant Europe, with all that awfal and imposing Majesty, 
which was arranged to accompany fhe appearance of the King 
on such an océasion, when surrounded by a great and free peo- 
ple, and which v0 doubt the ambassadors were to report tothe King’s 
allies throughout the world. Who, on that great occasion, o’ertopped 
the whole peerage of Great Britain ?—the Catholic Duke of Norfolk. Who 
was it that the King selected to return thanks to the peers of the realm 
and his other loving subjects, when they had risen to pay the homage of 
pléading his Majesty's health?—the Catholic Duke of Norfolk. Who 
did homage on that memorable day as premier peer, in the preserice of 
the assembled peerage of the kingdom ?—the Catholic Duke of Norfolk, 
(hear.) Do you imagine (continu~d Mr. Caonjng) that it never occured 
to the representatives of the Potentates of Europe, then contemplating 
this imposing spectacle ?—Do you imagine that not only the ministers of 
Catholic Austria, Catholic France, but of States more bigotted (if there 
be any bigotted) to the Catholic religion, to reflect that the moment this 
solemn ceremony was over, the Duke of Norfolk became disseised of 
the exercise of bis privileges among his fellow-peers, stripped of bid 
robes of affice, and of his peerage, which were to be worn by the other 
peers, of whatever degree, but by him were to be laid aside and hung 
up until the distant—be it a very distant-day, when the coronation of 
a successor to His present most gracious Sovereign should again call 
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chim forth to assist in the solemnization. (cheers.) Thus, before 


the eyes of the peers and people of England, in the presence 

of the representatives of the illustrious princes of the nations 

of the world, the Duke of Norfolk standing highest in rank among 

the peers, the Lord Clifford, like him, representing a long line of 
illastrious and heroic ancestry, were to appear merely called forth and 

furnished for the pageant, like the wax candles and lustres that famed 

and sparkled in the scene.; and then, when they had graced the solem- 

nity of the day, to be, like them, thrown by as useless and temporary 

formalities. (cheers.) They were alone, among all those who had the 

privilege of paying their homage to the King, shut out from assisting 
the councils of their nation, and testifying by their votes their loyalty 

and daty to his Majesty aud his peopie. (hkear.) Was it not, be would 

ask, trifling with their feelings, to tell them that they were unworthy of 
their individual share in the legislation of that country, im whose most 
august ceremony they were yet deemed worthy to take so pre-eminent 
apart, and were acknowledged to have performed it with so much dis- 
tinguished dignity? (hear.) It would be better policy to have left them 
uuder all their disabilities unnoticed in that day of state, than to bring 

them forward in the front of the ceremony and splendour of such an 
occasion, and expose them in the eyes of the world to the humiliation 
of being supposed to labour under that natural disqualification ia ad- 
dition to their civil exclusion—of being satisfied with the trampery 
distipction (for such in comparison it was) of being intrusted with a 
place in that pageant, while they were deemed nnworthy of enjoying 
the more substantial privileges of their birth and rank. (laud cries of hear.) 
Compare the situation iu which the Cathalic peers were placed at the 
coronation, with that ofauy of the other illustrious personages assembled 
onthe occasion. Ali others appeared adding the formal display of their 
raok to the enjoyment of its more substantial attributes, while they alone 
were invited to a momentary possession of distinction in the state, 
which almost in the same instant they were called upon to abandon; and 
evely repetition of which must convey to ingennous minds, not the 
exaltation af rank, but its additional degradation, (hear, hear.) In vain 
may they trace back the glories of their ancestry—in vain may they 
appealto the long experience of their own loyalty and their worth, their 
privilege was still to hoist the banner in the recurring day of chivalrous 
pomp, but tolay it down when that day had passed, and to forego 
all. the real and bubstantial advantages of their illustrious rank 
and condition in the community in which they lived, until they 
could obey the eall of their legislative opponents, aud cease to ntter 
spiritual and ecclesiastical homilies according to the practice of 
their ancestors. (cheers.) Having stated thus much as applicable 
to the case of the Exglish Catholic peers, he should now for a 
moment turn to the condition of the Catholic peers in his sister king- 
dom. In the course of the late royal visit of his Majesty to Ireland— 
@ visit which he agreed with hia right hon. friend (Mr. Piunkett) in 
thinking was as much a measure of wisdom as of grace—a nobie lord of 
the Catholic religion (the Earl of Fingail) was, by the grace aud favour 
of his Majesty, decorated with the riband of the national order of Le- 
land (the order of St. Patrick). He (Mr. Canning) was curions to learn 
it there were any circumstances connected with this mark of distinction, 
which made it come with peculiar grace and favour from the King to the 
Earl of Fingall. Head therefore directed his attention to the Statutes 
of the order, aud in the preamble read the qualifications which the per- 
sonage was supposed to possess who was selected for the distinguished 
honour of being a knight of St. Patrick. It set out with declaring “ that 
whereas it hath been the custom of the wisest and most beneficient prin- 
ces to distinguish their loyal and dutiful subjects by marks of hononr, 
and thereby to point out their emineat merits and services, as an exam- 
ple to excite the emulation of others to attain similar distinction.” These 
were the reasons which recommended and justified the selection of Lord 
Fingall for so high a mark of his Majesty’s favour, But as the emulation 
avhich that most gracious act-was to excite, how was that to be exem- 
plified? Did not the law of the land place Lord Fingall, when ke depart- 
ed from the court of Dublin to his own estate in the country in a worse 
situation as to the real exercise of political power than any of the labour- 
ers who tilled the ground aroand his dwelling? Lord Fingalil, because 
of being a Catholic peer, was not only wholly disqualified from 
sitting or voting in either house of Parliament, but also from voting at 
the election of a member for either, (Acar, hear, hear.) The tillers 
of his ground, Catholie or Protestaut could, perhaps, the very lumb- 
lest among them, vote at the election of a member to represent him 
in Parliament, while Lord Fingall alone was not theught fit to be 
intrusted with the privilege of voting at the election of any of the 
representative peersof Ireland. (hear, hear.) Was thatan anomaly 
which ought to have perpetual existence ? Here he begged to say, that 
if the house allowed him to bring in the bill which he meant to propose 
to their consideration, he meant to include the Irish as well as the 
English Peers, and that the former should have the privilege of being 
candidates for the representative peerage, as well es voting at the elec- 
tions for their ewo body. (hear, hear.) He kad as yet considered the 
act of 1678 only in a political point of view; but he should greatly un- 
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derrate its importance, if he were not to say that its operation upon the 
individuals who suffered by it was peculiarly distressing and impolitic. 
One could not possibly look at the period aud circninstances of the pass- 
ing of that act, without seeing that the Mouse of Lords was uader du- 


wesse at the time, and had been instigated to pass the measure by false 


pretences, (hear, hear.) Whenhe spoke of false pretences, he begged 
to repeat his former observation, that were the motives real instead of 
being false—were the objects to extinguish the Catholic peerage, instead 
of to eacinde the Duke of York, (a right and necessary measure at the 
time)—if it had been just at the time, instead of being doubtful and sus- 
picious, still he would say, that the necessity for continuing the inflicti- 
on of these restrictions had long since passed away. Were the five 
Catholic peers who were not tried proved guilty, instead of no charge 
being attempted to be substantiated against them—were Lord Stafford as 
guilty as be was believed to be innocent—he should have still to say that 
no potitical grounds had been made out, to visit upon the Catholic peer- 
age perpetual disabilities—(kear, hear.)—he should have still to say 
that the pretexts upon which the operation of these laws was attempted 
to be sustained, could not be admitted in reason or in justice—that their 
whoie spirit and tenour was inconsistent with the principle of Britishlaw 
—that it was revolting to humanity, if even the pretexts were true, to 
brand remote posterity with eternal penalties for their acts of times long 
ceasing to influence the present age. But when all these pretences 
were false—when the origin of these acts, the Popish plot, was built 
upon the fabrication of abandoned wretches committing the most enor- 
mous perjury, then he would ask upon what gronnds were these exclusi- 
ous to be justified, with what grace could any man call for their prolonga- 
tion? He (Mr. Canning) contended, that to these Catholic peers, not only 
in reference to their quality as peers of the land, but to their feelings and 
their characters as meu, the country owed an atonement, for the blood 
which had been shed, for the wounds which had been inflicted, for the 
punishments with which they had been visited. The country owed then 
a relief from those restraints which it had decreed in its severity; and 
which, even if they were merited by the original transgressors, had 
been too severely imposed upon their anoffending posterity, dIncom- 
mon fairness and candour, he thought the house must believe, that Par- 
liament had formerly taken the Popish confessions, on which they pre- 
ceeded, not in any deep and entire conviction of their truth, but im that 
sort of unexamining belief, which made them think that those confessions 
contained enough te effect the accomplishment of their object; and that 
although they imagined it might be sufficient to carry such a patliamen- 
tary object, they did not suppose it wonld go any farther. Now, 
if he found that the act alladed to was passed by the same impuise, as 
it were, which brought Lord Stafford to the block; that, surely, fur- 
nished a ground of suspicion as toits real object, which Parliament 
wonld do well nowtoremove. Here again, he might be permitted to 
say, that he was far from feeling any desire to enter npon this litigated 
question. He proposed only to propound the facts, and they were 
these—that the accusation against Lord Stafford and his confederacy, 
was got: up hastily, as a harbinger to the subsequent bill; and, with- 
out doubt, as a propable means of effecting his ruin, that those means, 
eventually, so far succeeded .as that not only the vencrable person 
designated in the bill, but the whole of the Cathelic Peers of the realm 
were exciuded from Parliament—that in pursuance of this accu- 
sation, the Earlfof Stafford was brought to trial, condemned, and behead- 
ed---that in abont 6 or 7 years after that event, the principal witnesses 
against him were convicted of perjury (Aear ); and after that conviction, 
a bill reversing Lord Stafford’s attainder was brought into the House of 
Lords, aud passed there; but that en its coming down to the Henge of 
Coinmons, it was rejected. This rejection was accounted for by some 
historians, on the ground of the house’s disinclination to ewtertain a 
bill of this nature: while others accounted for it, and as he (Mr. 
Canning) thonght sufficiently, by the éatervention of the questions 
which naturally oecupied their attention npo@ the occasion of the Dnke 
of Monmouth’s landing; besides which, that parliament soon ceased to 
sit. True it was, that after that parliament had been dissolved, the bill 
was not reversed; true it was,that Titus Oates, who had been con- 
victed of perjury, and althongh he, could mot sustain bis accusations, 
was, after the revolation, pensioned by Government; yet he (Mr. Can- 
ning) was very much afraid that all this was no recognition of the pria- 
ciple of that bill, that iike many other: unjust measures, it bad been 
enacted, not so mach from any feeling of its justice or its policy, as on 
account of the 
** Res dura, et regni novitas——" 


of the temper and condition of the times. He was fearful that it had 
not been much considered or looked into; and he was the rather con- 
firmed in this opinion, when be found a sensible and judicious historian 
like Mr. Hume capable of publishing this remark on the bill for attaint- 
ing Lord Stafford: —“ The bill fixed so deep areproach on the former 
proceedings of the exclusionists, that it met with great opposition 
among the Lords; and it was at last, after one reading, dropped by the 
Commons. Though the reparation of injustice be the second honour 
which a nation can attain, the present emergence seemed very improper 
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for granting so fall a justification to the Catholics, and throwing so foul 
@ stain on the Protestants.” The statement of the historian, then; was, 
that some justification was to be found ‘for Parliament, not so much oa 
the merits of the case, as on the expediency of separating those merits, 
which already weighed so strongly on the minds of the members, from 
it. He(Mr. Canning) would not say whether or no Mr. Hame was 
right imthis statenrent, but he himself drew from it the same inference 
which be bad already drawn from the acts of Charles the Second's reign, 
Had Parliament now ang similar reasons for excluding the Catholic 
peers?: (hear, heur.) Covkd it experience any difficulty in making, as 
far as lay in its power, atonement: to their descendants? Were the 
same jealousies now to be consulted? Was there any reason why the 
judgment of the house should now be influenced to adept measures 
tending to destroy the uniformity and equity of that constitntion to 
which we owed our immortal form of government, and our otherwise 
equal laws? (hear, hear.) Or, would they now be disposed to defend 
every act of a Government whose proceedings were to be excus- 
ed on the score of expediency? But, though the reversal of that 
act of attainder did not pass, aod though Oates was pensioned as 
having been a martyr (and if he was not a martyr, he was a victim, 
for it must be admitted, notwithstanding that he did: mot adequately 
atone for his wickedness, he did suffer to such a degree as earned for 
him anrong-alj descriptions of men, feelings of commiseration for the 
severity:of bis punishment); the historian appeared to feel that-it had 
been better if that pension had net been couferred. From the ex- 
tract whici: be (Mr. Camning) had read, the house would have perceived 
that Mr. Hume, without giving. any opinion as to the injustice of with- 
holding .the reversal of the attainder, had rather defended: it-on prin- 
ciples of expediency, Y¥et this was the cold observation of the same 
writer, who, with regard to the execution of Lord Stafford, had spok- 
en thas: —*“ This is the last bleod which was shed on account of the 
Popish plot; an incident, which for the credit ot the nation, it were 
better to-bury in eternal oblivion ; but which it is necessary to perpe- 
tuate, as-weil to maintain the truth of history, as to warn, if possible, 
their posterity and all mankind,.vever again to fail into so shameful 
and barbarous a. delusion.” Rapin had this remark upon the failure 
of the measure :---** The Lords, in passing the biil, did it rather to oblige 
the King, thao with any view todo justice to Lord Stafford. Bat tue 
Commons did not entertain the same deference for the wish2sof James ; 
it was lost in that house, after a second reading, aud was never heard 
of more.” Yet, inspite of the truth of these reiauons- -:a spite of the 
representations of the historians be had named, and of the peijwies of 
Oates---what were the opimious of more impaitiai Judges on the subject 
ef Lord Stafford’s attainder, as they had been detivered at a later period 
of ovr history? In the year 1706, on the question which was abuut 
that time raised as to the abatemeutoi Mr. Warren Hasung’s impeach- 
ment, considerable debates took place voth in the House of Commons 
and House of Lords. Iu the discussion of precedents ou that occasion 
the case of Lord Stafford, as to the coutinwation or discoutiuuation of 
an impeachment after the dissolution o: a parliament, was very mach 
relied on, It was bis (Mr. Canniug’s) intention to quote the opi- 
nions of two very distin_uished men, aud he was sure that their uames 
alone would command attentioa —they were the late Lords Thuriew and 
Kenyom Lord Thurlow, unduubtediy, was not a favourer of Cathoiic 
emancipation; aad Lord Kenyon, he beheved, was as little affected wo- 
wards it; at any rate, it would be aliowed, that the latter bad not ve- 
queathed to his posterity any vehement affection fer it. Lord ‘Thurlow 
declared ** that he disdained a precedent which was derived irom tines 
when accosatiens, darkly ceptrived,and impudently alleged against 
innocent men, were greedily entertaiued---when individuals were liable 
to suffer in their lives and fertunes, not because they-had committed 
crimes against the state, but because they had rendered themselves 
obnoxious to this or that party imthe state.” Lord Kenyon’s opmion 
was still more marked and decided;.he also rejeeted the precedent; 
*% and he said that whatever, while their passions were excited, and their 
feelings were strong, meo might have the thought, at the tune, of the 
conviction and sentence of Lord Statiurd, he firmly believed: that there 
was po one of them who, whev feason had resumed her seat, and sober 
reflection had dissipated the mists of prejudice, would net have thought 
with him (Lord Kenyon) thatthe execution of the Earl of Stafford wasa 
legal murder.” (hear.). On tis: partof ihe subjeot, therefore, it might 
be evough for him (M:. Canning) to observe, that be placed the opinion 
of the late Lord Kenyou againse the evidence of Titus Oates. (a laugh) 
But it was not alone on these coucurreut testimomes, important as they 
were, that he relied. He mast implicitly behevein the dying protesta- 
tions of Lord Stafford. He did believe in the innoceuce of those other 
peers, who like Lord Stafford, were accused; but who wee. not, as- he 
was, put upoo their trial. It was impossibiemotito feel, that the succession 
ef corrupted wituesses, the fate of Stafford, and the expulsion of the Catho- 
lic peers from Parliament, were ali of them parts of the same system. 
The chain of tacts was unbroken; and the reasoaings upoo them were 
irrefragable.. Those who had called upon the Parliament to exciude the 
Gatholie peers, and who founded that appeal on the ground of the Popisa 
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plot, staked the trath oftheir charges upon the fate of Lord Stafford’s 
bill. Now he (Mr. Canning) contendéd, that the truth and equity of the 
bil (the 30:h Charles If ) which he wished the house te modify, came as 
completely to issue upon the fate of Lord Stafford himself. The innocence 
of that nobleman, he trusted, he had already ciearly domonstrated. Ii 
was, then, upon these two grounds, that be thought the Parliament of 
this:day-ought to revoke the measure to which’ bis motion referred. 
They ought to doso fitst, because, constitationally speakivg, they bad 
violated an inherent principle—a priaciple which, according to thé 
feelings of all those who possessed it, as well asin the respective judg- 
ments of these who had consented to its abrogation, was ot so inherent 
a nature, so completely a birthright, that it ought ‘never to be attacked, 
exeepting upon occasions that attacked property and‘ life ifself. Se- 
condly, the act in question ought to be altered; becaase the punishment 
which, if carried with it, if it was just with regard to the circumstances 
under whieh it-wasinflicted; would continue to be just, whilé those cir: 
camstances should continue, or others of a similar character, sliould arise 
in their place. But it was anjast, because it had visited for more thad 
atonement; it had visited not the crime, but the imoocent posterity 
of those who were said to have been crimiual, It was anothér urgent 
reason why this biltshoatd be repeated—that it was founded ‘apoa evi. 
dence, the trath of which Parliament’ bad had the best means of trying 
by the rules of legal evidence: and, ii the jadgment of every impartial 
man upon the question of their guilt or innocence, against whom that 
bil was enacted, their innocence was substantiated. He (Mr. Canning) 
was not to be deterred m considering the consequences of which such 
a measure as-this projected aiteration might be productive, by being 
totd-of the anomaly which it would introduce into the censtitation. When 
gentlemen said, that they found Roman Catholics excluded trom Par- 
liament, and ‘that therefore so they ought to continue; he would beg 
leave to remind them, that the anomaly of which they complained had 
existed for more than a ceutury, without affecting the prosperity of 
the stare, or encroaching upon its liberties: He must remind then, 
that rights which remained on one side, and rigits which were enjoyed 
upon the other, were not one aud the same thing; he must tel} them 
that eligibility aud possession were not the same tinngs; for the one was 
to be argued upon groands of expediency, the other on that of justice. 
No man coald think more sincerely than he did; that they did wrong in 
refusing to Roman Catholics seats in that house; bat that was a dif- 
fereut wrong from the one of which he complaived. It was, indeed, the 
withholding of an important rignt; but the right had ia al ages been 
clogged with difficuities and impediments. Hardly at avy time had it 
been entirely admitted, or tranqailly enjoyed, since the Retormation. 
But the wrong to which the Catholic pe+t had been s.unj ected was uf a 
totally different kind. It was the deprivatfow-of a right, wiieh was as 
much his as his property and life. He (Mr. Canning) trusted be had 
shown this-on the futlest evidence. He was as muchunwilling as any 
mau couid be, to make invidions references, whiie he wis.ed to see the 
Catholic peers restored to their own bonse, whrere they trad so clear a 
right to sit. Those noblemen, it was hardly needitul that he should say, 
placed in the exalted sitnwations which they occupied, did net wish to see 
their fellow Catholics of inferior rank deprived of their priviieges, and 
subject also to exclusion from-the parliament. But he mitst contend 
that as on the one hand, the right taken away was not the same, so, on 
the other, had the rnilictron of punishment been beyond all proportiun. 
A number of contingencies might operate to prevent ttre entrance of the 
untitled Cathviic into parliament, sapposing bis otier disabii ties were 
removed, which he would be liable to, however, in common with every 
candidate whatever. He might be an officer of the reveune —be might 
not have the requisite pecuniary qualification; or the might not, like 
hundreds of others whe had gone betore him, have the good fortune to 
be chosen. But -hedid not, Irke the Cathoiie peer, bear avout him the 
distinctive mark of his exciusion—the badge of-deprivations. (heur,) 
No man ever met the present Duke of Nortotk, forinstance, ia compa. 
ny, Without knowing that that nobleman was shut out trom the councils 
of his sovereign. (hear.) None ever saw the coronet which sparkled 
on his brow, without a feeling that it branded rather than distinguished 
its illustrious possessor; no man could: hear his wide possessions, his 
proud titles enumerated, without being sensible that their owner 
was degraded by such an exclusion: The proceeding itself which 
had. produced this injustice might be so stated. Parliament bad 
taken from thse peers a right, and inflicted on them a grievous 
wrong. The right honourabie geutieman then proceeded to show, 
tuat the hardship of exclusion bore most disproportionately upon 
the Peers protessing the Roman Catholic religion. The ancontra- 
dicted principle of his (Mr. Cauuing’s) present motion; was the ex- 
ciusion of several of them from their seats iu the House of Lords. 
The exclusion of Roman Catholics from Parliament was a question 
which rested on soitd, but on different merits ; the peeuliarity of the peers? 
case consisted in their situation, by no means the same as-that of others 
of the same religion - in the nature of that right-which they had lost — 
in the injustice through which they had lost it—and io the inflictions 
which the statute of exclusion had-occasioned them, And so-far from 
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paying an excessive homage to rank or property, or station, in selecting 
these illustrions victims as the objects of redress, he (Mr. Canning) did 
them hard justice, They had stood by for nearly 50 years. while to other 
Roman Catholics great relaxations of disabling laws, and m ny privi- 
leges, had been conceded. They had stood by silent and contented spee- 
tators of the benefits couferred on others (cheering); and if lie now pre- 
sented himself to carry their appeal before Parliament, hic would only 
say (without feeling it necessary to refer more particularly to tuese dis- 
tinguished persons), that, thongh perhaps it was not agains! tleir will, it 
was cettaiuly without their concurrence. (cheeriag.) Che honourable 
member for Somersetshire (to whom he was much obliged ‘or the atten. 
tion with which he had that evening honoured him) world, he was sure, 
acknowledge that he (Mr. Canning) had now shown that his present 
proposition would not impair the argument as to the ceneral qnes- 
tion. That was as mnech a case by itself, and stood upon as peculiar 
grounds, as any case in Westminster-hall, which had no relation to the 
one that was to follow. It was to he argued on its own merits ; it pos. 
sessed a separate principle. Certain he (Mr. Canning) felt, that what- 
ever the honourable barronet (Sir T. Lethbridge, we believe) might think 
asto that general question, he would not withhold his consent to relieve 
the Catholic peers from those inflictions to which they had so long 
been subjected; inflictions—pnnishments—of which they had not, 
assurrediy, been deserving, but which were at present injarions to these 
individuals. So confident did he feel in the view which he had taken 
of the injustice of the act of Charles, that if it were possible to 
bring the case before any trikanal of the conntry which should have the 
power of revising the proceedings of the legislature, he was certain that 
the Catholic peers would carrv their claim before it. Taking all the cir- 
cumstances of the Popish plot into consideration, their cotemporaneons 
effect upon that house of the legislatare which passed the measure 
ia question. a bill enacted so reluctantly and all the featares of which 
that very honse declared, by a protest still extant on their journals, to 
be hostile to the constitution; and considering the innocence of those 
against whom its provisions were levelled, particularly of Lord Stafford, 
he felt justified in saying that there was no jury which, upon such a 
case, would not hold that the Catholic peers were entitled to the restor- 
ation of their place in Parliament. Now what would be the effect of a 
resolation of this kind? It was hardly necessary to consider the effect 
of carrying the wider question. He would not say, indeed, that the 
success of the present proposition might not indace a desire of seeing 
the Catholics generally eligible to parliament. But how different was 
that question, and supposing them eligible, how few wonld be retorned ? 
(hear, hear.) So firmly was the degradation attached to them by the 
long disabilities of many years, that very few wonld find their way into 
that house, even when admissible to it. Any thing which removed 
from any part of that body a portion of this degradation, was, * pro tinto,” 
a relief from oppression ; and on this account the admission of the Ca- 
tholic peers would efface some part of their wrongs. What! was not 
the whole clergy of England ennobled by having its prelates in the 
House of Lords, althongh there was an express statute prohibiting any 
mere parson from sitting in the Commons House of Parliament, and a 
rule of common law to the same effect? Was it possible that body in 
the state shonld not partake of the dignity or degradation attaching to 
those who were atits head? Did not the meanest Catholic in the king- 
dom sympathise with the Duke of Norfolk for the sufferings endured by 
him on account of his exclusion from rights to which the meanest Catho- 
lic might not even indulge the desire of attaining? No better illustra- 
tion could be applied to this part of the question, than one drawn from 
a plan which was matured by the genius of a right hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Peel.) A scheme was suggested for paving of; at stated periods, 
Jarge masses of notes by bars of gold. Then it was said that the poor 
man’s paper note would be depreciated in value, while the rich man 
could carry hundreds of his notes to the Bank, and get them exchanged 
for bullion. The government, however, wisely adopted the scheme, 
and an enactment followed to make it permanent: butit had never 
been acted upon, The consequence was, the value of the cnrrency was 
speedily raised from one end of the country to the other; and the note 
of the poor man was speedily replaced by gold coin to its amount, al- 
though he could have nothing to do with the purchase of the bars of gold. 
So, if Parliament shonid determine to admit the Catholie peers to their 
seats, although the Catholic peasantry could be little affected, so far as 
regarded any prospect of their reaching parliamentary hononrs, vet they 
would find the benefit of such a measure, becanse the character of the 
Roman Catholic body would be immediately raised thronghout the king- 
dom. He trusted that he diad thus far falfilled his promise of not diverg- 
ing into the general question of Catholic disabilities ; and ifhe should now 
be met with any assertions that this was opening the whole question, and 
thea with the argumenr upon it, he shonld consider his eanse as gained. 
(cheering.) He desired to know, first of all, whether the House of Com- 
mons had been informed on what principle the Catholic peers were ex- 
cluded from the House of Lords ander the 30th Charles II., after they 
had been expressly cited and returned there by Elizabeth at the time 
when she imposed the oath of supremacy on the House of Commons, He 
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did not think it by any means clear that Elizabeth imposed that oath even 
ou the House of Commons with any decided intention of excluding Ro- 
man Catkolics from Parliament. The oaths administered to Catholics 
were of two sorts ; séme putting them bona fide upon the test of their al- 
legiance, while others had been framed (their aliegiance being decided 
in the miads of the framers), not as the test of loyalty, bat of Catholicism. 
He was confident that this was trne, just as much as he was thai the enact- 
ments of the 80th of Chas. IL. were devised, not as a test of allegiance, but 
with a foreknowledge in the mind of their framers that they should find 
some oath which the Catholics would not take. He thought that the 30th 
of Charles IL. wasinno part ofit a re-enacting bil! ; for though it imposed 
the oath of allegiance, it re-imposed it alio intuitu. The 30th of Charles IL, 
to the disqnalifications which it imposed upon the Catholics, added the 
cld ones of Elizabeth: why were they added, but for one of two reasons 
—either with the view ofexclading the Duke of York from the throne, as 
he was then a Catholic, or else in consequence of the exposition of the 
Popish plet? If it was in consequence of the Popish plot, be (Mr. Can- 
ning) desired to know, not whether this or that gentleman thought ita 
true narrative, bat whether the House of Commons thought that the 
Catholic Peers were justly or unjustly impeached, (hear, hear.) If an- 
justly, why was the bill framed to exclude them from Parliament? If 
justly why were they not put upontheir trial? — (hear, hear.) If he were 
told that one of them was brought to trial, he desired to ask whether his 
innocence was not clearly established? And if it was not, he wished to 
ascertain, whether all the posterity of those Catholic Peers were to be 
included in an eternal proscription? Eveniu this case, it would be, not 
because the Earl of Stafford had been desirous of overthrowing the 
State, but becanse he had been unjustly accused of such an intention, and 
decapitated. He asked whether, in the present day, any reasonable 
fears could be entertained ofthe Pope himself, of the attempts of Popish 
insendiaries, or the fabrication of Popish plots (alaugh,) for these had 
been the grounds of a statnte of disabilities which were at once tive 
memorial and the ouly justification of their origin. (h2ar, hear.) In 
rendering this homage to jnstice, there was no danger of establishing 
any improper precedent which should hereafter guide the experience 
of Parliament. Undoubtedly the whole qvestion of Catholic disability or 
admissibility could rest only on grounds of political expediency, operate 
ing upon those common and natural rights which it was obligatory upon 
every body torespect. Heclaimed for the Catholic Peers as a matter of 
right,and nothing else. As aquestionof right, it could not stand upon 
grounds which should render it necessary for him to open the general 
question. He would appeal to that honse, and to all the acts which it had 
passed in favour of the constitutional rights of the people —he appealed 
not from the former to the present times, but from ancestor to ancestor, 
from Shaftesbury to Barnet, from Oates to Rlizabeth —he appeal. 
edto them and to experience, for the evidence of the justice and 
policy upon which the claim of the Catholic Peers was founded. He 
called upon them not to adopt the opinions of Hume, nor to defend a 
wrong measure, rather than concede a point to be injured, (cheers.) He 
could assure the House, that he would not have brought this question 
forward, had he not felt the necessity of doing justice as far as he could to 
the case of the Catholic Peers? and he now calied upon them to restore 
those rights by.a determination which should be inthe eye of humanity 
chariatable, and inthe name of God just. The right honourable gentle. 
man concluded amidst loud cheering from both sides of the house, by 
moving for leave to bring in a bill to repeal so mach of an act of the 30th 
of Charles II. as debars Roman Catholic peers from the exercise of their 
right to sit aud vote in the house of Lords. 


A gentleman, whose name we understood to be Agar Ellis, seconded 
the motion, 


Mr. Secretary PEEL then rose, and commenced his address by 
remarking, that ifhis right henourable friend (Mr. Canning) knew the 
fuli extent of the admiration which he (Mr. Peel) entertained of his abi- 
lities—if he knew the delight and gratification that never fiiled to attend 
those who were present at the exhibition of them, he might perhaps think 
him (Mr. Peel) a little presumptuous in offering atso early a period 
some answer toa speech thus eloguent and impressive. But on an arena 
like that, it was important that every reason actually existing, and pro- 
ducing an operative effect, should be explained ; whether it tended to 
the one side or the other, among all those who were found uot to arrive 
at the same conclusion. With this persuasion, he intended to follow 
his right honourable friend, haud passibus equis it was true, from the 
point at which he set out, through the line of argument he had adopted. 
The fancy of the house had been engaged, by the brilliant metaphors 
employed in the speech of his right honourable friend ; their passions had 
also been inflamed by appeals that conld affect their passions only ; and 
it was impossible forhim, however necessary, to contend against all this 
fervour, to rest on aught but sober reasoning. He was perfectly willing 
to avoid, in bis argument, alldiscussion ‘of the general principle, and 
did not hesitate (though he who gave the challenge, should leave per hapg 
to his oppenent the choice of armour) to enter the field within the li. 
mits prescribed by his right honourable friend, In commencement, then, 
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he would say that he could perceive no sound reason for exempting Ro- 
man Catholic Peers trom political restrictions to which a whole cemmnni- 
ty professing the same religions tenets were by law subject. 


hear ) 


(hear, 
He shonid not, he hoped, be regarded as one forgetf+l of the 
respect due to high moral character, or insensible to the dignity which 
attached to hereditary rank and station, in the course which he now 
felt it his duty to parsne. (Aear.) The house might be assured 
that he acknowledged not that “rigid philosophy” which in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Johnson overlaoked these distinctions, nor should Ire be 
diverted either by that or any other canse from examining closely and 
respectfully at the same time, the propositions of his right honourable 
friend. This design he hoped to adhere to without artifice or exception 


and not at all availing him of ancient criticism, whickin one of its maxims 
would recommend a more cautious proceeding— 


et qne 
Desperat tractata nitescere posse, relinquit— 


he should avoid all extraneous allusion, nor deviate inthe least, if he 
could possibly gnard himself against it. (hear.) The first objection 
then, andit had not escaped hts right honourable friend’s notice, was, 
that by adopting the resolution the house wonld be dealing with a ques- 
tion that exclusively regarded the other House of Parliament. (hear, 
hear.) It was acknowledged that a question of this kind evidently re- 
ferred to poliey that must in a great measure bewecided upon precedent. 
Now he (Mr. Peel) doubte’ strongly, whether any of the precedents 
quoted on this occasion furnished an adeqnate authority for the view 
taken by his right hononrable friend. The first, if not sole example of 
that house disabling certain peers, or at all legislating on the qualifica- 
tions of persons to sit inthe other house of Parliament, was in 1640, and 
it was incumbent onthem to recollect the circumstances of the time, and 
the peculiar feelings which then prevailed. (hear, hear.) Then, indeed, 
certain members ofthe other house were affected bya vote of the Com- 
mons; but it was not an example which it was probable they would be 
anxions to imitate. (hear.) It was not till the 30th Charles II. that 
the lezislarure naturally enough wished to repeal the former act (hear,) 
and imposed a necessity for a declaration against transubstantiation, 
which indicated that the peers were alone snbject to the oath of supre- 
macy. His right honourable friend had argned, that in practice and ef- 
fect, Roman Catholic peers were not excluded from seats in Parliament 
till the year 1778, Certainly they were not, except by the oath of sn- 
premacy, whilst others were restrained by different obligations. It 
thould not, however, be forgotten, 


that this did comprehend a question 
thich had given rise to opinions directly adverse. Authorities of a very 
contradictory nits'* might be produced ; bow far, and in what way, 
did his right hovotray'e friend propose touse them? He was ready to 
wait till those on tie other side, however antiquated or musty, should be 
advanced, and shouid reserve till future opportunity the introduction of 
yeir adversaries. Then might come an immediate decision, as to the 
sifferences of footing upon which peers and commoners stood before the 
reign of Charles LI. But the house at this moment could not fai! to bear 
n mind, that the whole suiject had been recently discussed, and that it 
had reached a kind of settiement which it was hoped might cause much 
of previous agitation to subside, and might bring the subjects of one 
King and ‘sovernment tothat community of feeling which was so desira- 
ble in every period. His right honourable friend, the Member for the 
University of Dublin, (Mr. Plankett), had in his [ate most inrpressive 
speech viewed the question in this light. It was oot till the case of Sir 
Solomon Swale, who had been previously convicted of recusancy, that 
the act of the $6’h Charies If. was passed—126 years after the original 
actof Elizabeth. His right tonourable friend omitted all mention of 
these circumstances, however connected with is argument in support of 
the doct:ine—that the prevailing policy of those times was often sacri- 
ficed and yielded to notions of civil right. The argument of Sir R. Saw- 
ver as stated in ovr ‘aw books, was entirely opposed to the inference 
which it bad that » eit been endeavoured to establish. His right honour- 
able friend “Mr. Pioukett) was indeed mistaken in the use that he had 
made of this portion of ovr history. What was the title of the act which 
oassed in 1678? twas ‘the better to secure the King’s Government, 
by disabling Roman Catholics to sit in Marliament, &c.” Here was no 
manifestation of any difference in the views entertained by our ancestors 
as regarded different classes of Roman Catholics. But his right hononr- 
able friend (Mr. Canning), who made this motion, seemed to think that 
it rested on a ground peculiar to itself His opinion appeared to be, 
that there was an inherent privileg* io the peer.ge, not to be tampered 
vith under any bat the most extraordinary cireunnstances, or dangers of 
the most imminent nature. To * pinrom he (Mr. Peel) objected on 
voustitutional principles. fhear. near.’ Hebegved leave to deny that 
peers were exempted from any of the restrictions or disabilities that 


“9 
were still applicable to commoners. Tet them look, if they pleased, to 
would they discover there that 


the bh nnion? and what, he asked 
cootraveued bis proposition. Iteauivited, indeed, some anomaly ; buat 
Peers remained liable 


the iafereuce irom it was direct\y the other way. 
te the "ome punishments and penalties as commoners ; but they were to 
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sit in Parliament (he of course alluded to Irish Protestant peers) by the 
title of election. But as this was not altogether a novel regolation, as 
a similar principle had been adopted in the anion with Scotland, was 
it not a little surprising that his right hononreble friend should have 
abstained from all mention of, or allusion ta, this last event? (hear, 
hear.) His right honourable friend had at least forborne from reminding 
the house of one part of that celebrated treaty, and it was left to him 
(Mr. Peel) to submit to Parliament whether they would now qualify 
Catholic Peers to sit among them, or respect, eo nomine, that article of 
of the Act of Union, in which it was specificaliy declared that no person 
being a Papist should vote for, or sitas any Member of the estates of 
thatrealm? (hear, hear.) Could it be denied that this article now form- 
ed as valid a barrior against the contemplated innovation, as any statute 
or national contract on record? It went toshew that no such doctrine 
as that of any inherent privilege existing in the peers was recognized 
by Lord Somers, or the other great Whig miuisters of that day. If they 
had acknowledged the principle, would they ever have admitted or 
sanctioned a provision that must so effectually subvert it? (hear, hear.) 
No: had they held the opinion of his right honourable friend, they would 
never have thns attempted to bind future Parliaments to a fixed and 
determinate policy. But it had been maintained, that the Commons 
never interfered with the privileges of Peers, except in cases that would 
affect their lives. This was evidently not correct: the contrary had been 
already indicated. With regard tothe Roman Catholic Peers of Eng- 
land, they were in number as had been stated, not more than six or 
seven. Now did his right honourable friend’s measure provide only for 
the introduction of these peers to seats in the other house? No; it 
invested the Crown with the power of an unlimitted increase. (hear, 
hear.) Whilst one branch of the legislature was subject to a variety of 
changes,the ether was to be free from every alteration, but that which ema- 
nated from the Crown. Whilst the House of Commons, sitting as represen- 
tatives of the people, with limited functions and a temporary existence, 
submitted to certain tests, upon what ground reconcileable to the con- 
stitution were members of the other honse to be exempted? Hedesired 
also to inquire, where was the necessity for recognizing this supposed 
right in the peerage, admitting it to exist? (hear, hear.) It did not 
appear to him to be either necessary or expedient. His right honour- 
able friend had orged that it would have the effect of generally elevating 
the Roman Catholics. Why, letthe house now consider the situation in 
which it actaally stood witli regard to this question. Only seven or 
eight months had elapsed since they passed a bill containing a decla- 
ration that affected the whole Catholic community. Where was the 
imperious necessity that dictated to them this form of entering upon 
the subject 2? It was, as far as he knew, the first instance of the 
question being thus divided. Fromthe year 1805, when, for the first 
time after the Union, it was brought before the honse by Mr, Fox, 
seconded by Mr. Grattan, no proposition had been submitted to the 
legislature affecting peers exclusively. Neither could he perceive in 
the present circumstances any peculiar reason for taking ap the suab- 
ject in this mode. What, in fact, were those cirenmstances? Among 
the chief, it conld not fail to be recollected by the house, that his 
right hononrable friend, the member for the University of Dublia (Mr. 
Plunkett) had given notice that he intended to bring forward the 
whole question at an early period of the next session, (hear.) Why 
then now, when approaching to the end of the present session, should 
they wish to confer on Roman Catholic peers the barren privilege 
of being entitled to sit in Parliament daring an interval when no 
Parliament was held? (hear.) At the commencement of the er- 
suing session the subject wonld, they hid ground to expect, be open- 
ed by his right hon. friend in all its bearings. He confessed that, not- 
withstanding the eloquent and ingenious speech of his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning), he was not satisfied that any clear or substantial case 
had been stated in support of the present motion. Stull he remembered 
that he had given a pledge at tle commencement of his observations, 
which he hoped not to abandon: it was that of accurately examining 
that course of legal and constitutional history which formed the basis of 
his hight hon. friend’s whole arganient. Might he not then fairly say, 
that his right hon. friend had endeavoured to trace the exclusion and 
final disabilities of the Catholics to the Popish plot, and to the disco- 
veries of Oates ?—that previons to the year 1678 they were not so dis- 
qualified ? Now he (Mr. Peel) must here protest against the selection of 
detached periods of history on which to raise an argument of this kind. 
Tt was not from isolated events, or the pecuiiar circumstances attending 
one occasion, that they conld deduce a just or fair conclusion upon a 
question so extensive. Times of commotion required them to carry back 
their views into antecedent circumstances, before they came to a final 
judgment. Neither the French revolution, nor any epoch resembling it, 
would ever be regarded in its t:ne lig't, aniess the predisposing canses 
were understood as well as the concorrence of fortuitous events that 
happened cotemporaneonsly. On varions considerations, the policy ana 
principles to which he had been adverting were re enacted and confirm- 
ed at the period of the revolntion. The Bill of Rights was itself an ex- 
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ample of the firm aud enduring nature of this policy, 
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right hon. friends might think of Oates or of the Popish plot, it was, in 
his (Mr. Peel’s) opinion, manifest that there did then exist a formida- 
ble and infamous conspiracy against the Protestant establishment 
(hear.) Tie object of the conspirators was not merely to extinguish and 
destroy the Protestant religion. Immediately after the downfall of Cla- 
rendon, a disposition was evinced by the Court, as well as by particular 
individuals, for rooting out the Protestant faith, and subverting the 
constitution in church and state, It was due, in common justice to our 
aucestors, to the memory of those who established the rights which we 
were now enjoying, to refer, to the situation, in which they were placed, 
and the motives that inQ@uenced theic¢ conduct. If he admitted all the 
monstrons injustice which was said to have beef committed in the case 
of Lord Stafford, did it follow that no foundation existed for the policy 
that was adopted by onr forefathers in 1678, and that was afterwards 
sarictioned and continued? (hear, hear.) He did not agree with Mr. 
Dryden, who had said 


** Sucereding times will equal madness call, 
** Believing nothing, or believing all.” 


And if he granted that in what was called the Popish plot might be found 
an extravagant fabrication and tissne of wickedness, still he must ask 
what was the prevailing temper at that time, and how were these disclo 

sures received? (hear, hear.) People at that time were in possession of 
their common sense ; it was the period when, according to Blackstone, our 
constitution had become theoretically perfect. Mr. Fox had described it as 
the era of good laws and of bad government, Would these stories against 
the Catholics have been listened to with such avidity, had not a feeling ex- 
isted that there was ground for jealousy and suspicion? King Charles the 
Second had, thronghout his reign, by every sort of artifice, and apparently 
out of favour to the Dissenters, exerted himself to procure a relaxation of 
the laws against the Catholics. The Dissenters, indeed, to their great 
credit, saw through the artifice, and refused to accept any advantage that 
must be purchased by granting the Crown a dispensing power. Was there, 
indeed, not amply enough to alarm their suspicions? It was now known 
that King Charles was engaged ina secret treaty with Lonis XIV., and 
the letters of Coleman, Secretary to the Duke of York, in 1675, actually 
developed a plan ‘‘for destroying that pestilent heresy with which the 
northern parts of Europe were infected,” and described it in another pas- 
sage “fas having a greater prospect of success than anv design framed 
since the time of Queen Marv.” (hear.) Surely allthis threwsome light 
on what occurred in 1672. Ln the secret treaty was an article that pledged 
Charles IL, to a change of the religion he professed. Itstated that he was 
convinced of the trath of the Roman Catholic religion—that he would 
shortiy be reconciled to the church of Rome, and that in case his subjects 
should rebel, which was not likely, that his Most Christian Majesty should 
farnish a sum of 200.0001. to his assistance, Here, then, was an instance 
of a British Monarch proposing to barter away the religion and right of 
his subjects, and for the sum of 200,000. He wished only to remind the 
house, that the chief advisers and instigators of that secret treaty by 
which the liberties of the country were bartered for 200,0002. (a less sum 
by half than was now voted for a Caledonian canalora Penitentiary), 
were Lord Arlington, Lord Clifford, and Lord Arundel, of Wardour, 
(hear,) Such being the fact, was it surprising, that independent of the 
terror the Popish plot might produce, Parliament shonld feel so much 
jealonsy lest Catholic peers shonid again become the advisers of the Crown? 
(hear.) His right hon. friend had dwelt with great force upon, and 
attached much importance to, an order of the Honse of Lords made in 
1675, and which declared that peerage being an inherent right, no bill 
should pass which tended to impose atest upon peers. Hence it was in 
ferred, that it could only be under the influence of duress and compulsi- 
on, and the effect ofsome extraordinary terror, that the peers three 
years afterwards passed the law of exclusion, His right honourable 
friend, however, had not adverted to the fact, or perhaps he was not 
aware of its existence, that in that very bill, out of which the order ori- 
ginated, atest was imposed upon peers. True it was, the bill did not 
pass, but to the latest state the test remained inserted in the bill. The 
date of 1675 was highly important. It was probably known that the 
whole history of that act, and ot the debates npdnit, was given by Mr. 
Locke, in what was called a letter to or froma person of qnality. The 
act originated among the spiritual lords, and it was espicially to exclude 

from seats those infected with the old leaven of the civil wars. No less 

than 17 days were occupied upon it, and it was perfectly true that in the 
course of the debates an order was moved by Lord Shaftesbury to prevent 
the imposition of tests ; yet at the very moment thisorder was made, the 
Honse of Lords did in fact the very thing that was objected to. After 
the order had been made, the Lord Keeper proposed a test eqnally ap- 
plicable to both houses ; and in Mr. Locke might be found a protest on 
the subject, the ground of which waa, that it was inconsistent with the 
order, The Lord Keeper stated, nevertheless, that the honse was master 
of its own orders, and as far as the bill went, it was accompanied by atest, 
the effect of which would be to exclude Roman Catholic peers. The ge- 
neralhistory of the motivesactuating Lords Shaftesbury, Halifax, and 
Hollis, to support the order, was given by Barnet, who said that the new 
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test was opposed by those whom he terms Papists, because they well 
knew that if there were any precedent of atest, it would be applied 
to themselves. He added, that Lords Shaftesbury, Halifax, and 
others, thought it was not right that any test sh uid be imposed 
npon members of parliament; that peers were appointed by the 
Crown, and commons elected by the people ; and that it was absard 
to impose a test that would shut them ont from the national deli- 
berations. At the Revolution, the bill passed reqniring the decia- 
ration against transubstantiation, and altering the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy; and if any act of Parliament conld in its 
nature be permanent, permanency onght to belong to those acts passe'l 

at the period of the Bill of Rights, when it was declared that James TI. 
had a design to extirpate the Protestant religion, and had been under 
the direction of evil councils and ministers. (hear.) Such was the inten- 
tion of legislator’ of that day, and he never could believe,if it were 
not the intention, that Lord Somers and the other Whigs would in 1705, 
so soon after the Revolution, have inserted the articles in the Scottish 
Union, that the peers and commons from thence should necessarily be 
Protestants, and Protestants only. At the Revolution a view was taken 
of all the dangers to which the country had been exposed, The 
Statesman of that day had seen that Charles I. bad been under the 
influence of a Catholic Queen, and that James If. was an avowed Roman 
Catholic and had endeavoured to snbvert the religion of the State, and 
that Charles LU. though in external conformity a member of the esta- 
blished church, did not by that outward compliance afford a sufficient 
guarantee for the safety of the Charch. It was found that he, too, had 
been influenced by evil counsellors. At the revolution, therefore, provi- 
sion was made for exeluding a Roman Catholic queen from the throne— 
for preventing a Roman Catholic king from presiding over the affairs of 
the nation, and for shntting out of the ceuncils and the legislature all 
who were not of the Protestant faith. Ten vears after the discoveries of 
Oates, the Honses of Lords and Commons took these sage precaations ; 
and whether thev were right or wrong, they established the Protestant 
character of Parliament. (hear.) His right hon. friend had referred to 
two other points; the one was that the summons to Catholic peers to 
attend the coronation established a peculiar claim in their favonr. 
He (Mr. Peel) confessed that upon this point he had heard his 
right hon. friend with some surprise and pain. He should have thonght 
that he would have been one of the last to discourage these acts of fa- 
vour and liberality on the part of the Sovereign, by endeavouring to per- 
vert them into an argument of this kind. If they had been told at once 
merely that they were excluded from legistation, it was possible that 
they might have listened with regret, and perhaps with disgust ; but ifit 
had been explained to them further, that the constitntion was essential- 
ly Protestant—that laws had been passed requiring conformity with the 
church, abjaration of the cenets of Catholicism, and that there was no 
disposition to extend them further, they might have heard it with pati- 
ence and acquiescence. He would not give to the Duke of Norfolk and 
other Catholic peers what the right honourable gent. termed temporary 
privilege, but he would not exclude them from sach honours and perso- 
nal distinction as the sovereien might think fit to bestow. [fin the case of 
Lord Fingall there was a wish to give a Roman Catholic the full benefit of 
an honour conferred, he hoped it did not impose the necessity of extend- 
ing the concession farther. Ofthis he was perfectly certain, thatif a 
Roman Catholic peer had been excluded from a privilege he was qualified 
to enjoy—if inthe ease of Lord Fingall it had been contended that he 
conld not receive the hononr proposed, on the ground of his faith, the 
country wonld never have heard the last of such a glaring instance of ob- 
stinate bigotry. (hear, hear.) If he (Mr. Peel) were called apon, he 
should unquestionably advise the Crown to act upon the prineiple it had 
then adopted, and he would not carry the spirit boyond the letter of the 
law. (hear.) Yet by making sucha recommendation, he should assur- 
edly not hold himself precluded from opposing a proposition like that of 
his right hon. friend, or one of a more enlarged description, His right 
kon, friend, in the next place, had referred to what he considered a 
strange state of legislation uvon this subject ; but would his motion care 
any one ofthe anomalies at present existing? (hear, hear.) Supposing 
this bill passed, would the condition of a Roman Catholic peer of Tre- 
land be improved? He wonld be qualified to sit and vote in the Honse 
of Peers, and to vote on the election ofa representative peer; butif 
he were chosen by any connty or town tosit, as he might, were he 
not a Roman Catholic, inthe Honse of Commons, he wonld be turned 
back beeanse he conld not make a declaration from which he was 
freed in the House of Lords. (hear), He wonld put it to any man whe- 
ther the anomaly was not thus rendered more striking than at present ? 
(hear, hear). Again he would ask if it were right that a Roman Catholic 
Peer (the Duke of Norfolk, for instance) should enjoy all the hereditary 
privileges of his rank and station —shonld sit and vote in the House of 
Lords, and advise the Crown upon all matters, and among them de rebus 
concernentibus ecclesiom Anghcanum—would it not indeed be a most 
strange state of legislation if he were by law not permitted to receive 
from the Crown the slightest mark of official confidence? (hear, hear), 
This was ove of the strongest arguments that could be used for postpoa- 
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ing the consideration of the peers (which was all it was necessary for 
him now to maintain) until the great question relating to the whole Ca- 
tholic body were brought before the house, He (Mr. Peel) saw around 
him many who had both supported and opposed the Roman Catholic 
claims upon perfectly distinct grounds. He presumed that the latter, 
who on constitutional principles had voted against the a imission of Ca- 
tholics to legislation as adangerans departuve from the law of the land, 
would resist the motion now before the house. The enemies of general 
emancipation, as it was termed, would hardly be disposed to admit to 
another piace those who would support the claims of the whole Catholic 
body, which iad hithei to been there effectually resisted. (hear, hear), In 
conclusion, thanking the house for the indulgence it had already shown 
(hear), he wished to address a few observations to such as had hitherto 
supported the Romaw Catholic claims. There were many, probably a 
large portion, of the advocates of an extension of privileges, who thought 
whenever the general subject was dienssed and decided, the result should 
he, to quote the words of his right hon. friends, “ afinal and ronciliatory 
arrangement.’ ‘To them the arrangement now proposed could neither 
be final nor conciliatory hear, hear. 
whenever the per 
Catholic brethre 


There were others who thoucht that 

i arrived for removing the disabilities of oar Roman 
the whole state of the Roman Catholie Charch should be 
taken into consideration, with a view tosome snch securities as were en- 
acted in the bill of 





stsession. Ithad been distinegly urged at that time 
that measures of coucession and security should go haud in hand; and this 
notion had been supported by the right hon. gent. who introduced the 
subject. A notice had been given, that within 6 months the whole sub- 
ject would be introduced; and of those who had supported securities he 
would ask, whether they thought it wise topass a partial measure opening 
one branch of the legislature to Roman Catholies without any securities 
atall? (hear.) What would be the sitnation of those who should insist 
on securities here 





ter? Wonldit notbe mostinvidious? A right was given 
to the Crown to increase the House of Lords, an 


Il that withont anv secuti- 
rities. Yet wheu Parliament came to consider the cave of Catholic mem 

bers of the House of Commons, whose fauctions would be only temporary, 
being elected at most for seven years, if securities were then demanded, 
would not the situation of those whorequired them be most painful and 
invidious? Might not the commoners justly sav, that thongh there can be 
no doubt of the fidelity and loyalty of the present Duke of Norfolk, or of 
Lords Clifford and Shr wsbury, yet their posterity, which may not be ¢ qual- 
ly loyal and faithtul, is adinitted tothe priviledge of sittin 
the latest generation without any attempt t 








and voting to 





to obtain theslichtest securi- 
ty. (hear, hear.) Ifno security were reqnired of the aristocracy, cliosen by 
the Crown for more than the period of their lives, it was a little too much 
to ask security from the commoners, who at most would only sitin Parlia- 
mentfor7 years. (hear. Besides these classes, there were others wh , 
ndmitting someremote and possible danger to the constitution, would be 
disposed to incurit, on account of the present state of Ireland ; thev con- 
tended itthe Government of that country rested on too narrow a basis 
and that it conld not be safe, sclid, 


and permanent, unless the Catholic 
juhabitants ware edmitted to the privileges the Protestants enjoyed, 
Wonld it advance the views of peace and good order in Ireland, wenld 
it show thatthe interests of the great m ijority were regarded, to teil 
them that Roman Catholic peers had been admitted into the Honse of 
Lords, but that representatives and guardians for the people were still ex. 
cluded from the House of Commons? (hear, hear.) Other gentlemen 
had argued this question npon the broadest and most constitutional 
principles ; and at the head of this class was the right hon. member for 
the University of Dublin. They had taken the most enlarged and com- 
prehensive view, and it could not be explained more fully or more ade- 
quately than in the emphatic words of the right hon. gent. himself. He 
said “I speak in the presence of enlightened constitutional lawyers 
and statesment, and I do not fear contradiction when I assert, that the 
doctrine of exclusion is not to be found in the principles or in the ana- 
logics of the constitution. It is not to be found in the history of our 
country, or in the opipions of any of our statesmen; and it is at once 
inconsistent with the subject's rights and the King’s prerogatives. Ours 
is a free monarchy, and itis of the essence of such a Government. that 
the King can cali for the services of all his liege subjects, otherwise it 
js not a monarchy, and no class of subjects can be excluded from privi- 
leges, otherwise it is not a free mon rehy.” He(Mr. Peel) appealed 
tu those who had used or adopted this langnage, and of them he asked, 
the time being arrived when it was wise and safe to 
preventing adwission into the Honse of L yrds, if it was just or decent 
to continue the restrictions to admission into the H 
(hear, hear.) If admissibility to office were a eeneral right belonging 
to all ranks of Roman Catholics, why were the disabilities of the great 
mass of that body to be postponed to the claims o 


move restrictions 
ise of Commons ? 
a few, however res- 


pectably fonnded as those claims were, only nnon the same ioherent 
right? Ali he required (and it formed the whole object of his address) 


was that the claims of the Roman Catholie peers should be postponed 
until the whole question, with the seentities, were agaia iutroduced, 
He gave his right hon. frien? Call credit for the best intentions: he was 


perfectly sure that he 





cled lucre existed in the case of the peers a 
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peculiarity warranting this distinet motion in their favour, but he was 
equally certain that it was neither worthy of the great abilities of his 
right hon. friend, nor of the character of the House, thas, by a partial 
measure, to give an advantage to the great question, independent of 
the principles ypon which it must rest its pretensions. He had thas 
attempted to state why he had arrived ata different conclusioa trom his 
right hon. friend, and, in order to give effect to his argumeats, it was 
not his intention to move the previous question to secure some stray vote 
but to meet the motion in the most fair and open manner. (hear.) He 
should purse now the course in which he had always proceeded on this 
subject, by giving the proposal bis most decided resistance. (hear, hear.) 


Lord FRANCIS GOWER obtained possession of the honse in op- 
position to several members, who rose at the same time, bat the distur- 
bince prevailing in the house prevented us from catching more than two 
or three sentenges. His lordship stated, that when he entered the honse 
he had not intended to address it, butthe interest he felt in the success 
of the motiou was so lively and overpowering, that he could not avoid 
giving it his avowed and public support. He considered it an act of 
mere justice to the Roman Catholic peers. As to danger, if the Duke 
of Norfolk and the other noblemen whose interests were so deeniy in- 
volved were the rankest Jesnits that had ever infested the Eseutial or the 
Inquisition, he should not be apprehensive for the conseqnences to the 
country. He thought the fears of those who resisted the Catholic claims 
generally merely chimerical, 

Lord NUGENT said, he entertained certain opinions with respect 
to the whole question of Catholic emancipation; and, feeling those opi- 
nions etrongiy and conscientiously, he approached the motion of the 
right honourable gentleman with considerable diffienlty. Notwithstand- 
ing all the right honourable gentlemen jad said, he could not see how, 
iv point of principle, the grounds on which they advanced to this qnes- 
tion con!d be fairly severed from the case of the Roman Catholic body in 
general. The question was, whether there any longer existed a justifi- 
cation, or semblance of justification, for excinding the Roman Catholics 
generally, on account of their religious belief, from those civil privi- 
leges of which they had been so long deprived? He thonght that this 
subject conld stand on no other parliamentary ground with advantage 
—~on none, he was sure, conld it be placed so plain and so direct, and 
he for one micht be allowed to say thot on none could it be adyocat- 
ed so beneficially in Parliament; becanse, by stating the question thas 
, it followed that the onus of making ont a case of justifica. 
1s completely thrown on the other side, The cause of those 
who were favourable to Catholic emancipation stood simply on the 
showing that the disabilities which affected the Roman Catholics were 
exceptions from the general spirit of the English law—exceptions from 
the otherwise undistinguishing doctrines of the British constitution. It 
appeared to him, on another ground, that the general argameat was 
better than one of a partial description, because it came in a more 
direct and straight forward wav than that which the right hononrable 
eentleman had introduced. He confessed that he was one of those who 
never conld shrink from considering those privileges as matter of 
strict right and he did so on the ground that, from the moment 
they could be supported as claims of clear justice, they appeared to him 
to be claims of clear right. It seemed to him to be necessary that the 
adversaries of this question sh nid, from time to time, from year to vear, 
point ont the existence of some great and still-continuing danger, 
which justified the exclusion of the Roman Catholics from those privi- 
leges to which, in the absence of sucha danger, they were entitled. 
He would not press this point farther on the consideration of the house, 
except to allude to one of the arguments adduced by the right hon, gent, 
and which in his (Lord Nugent's) opinion might be pushed to a mach 
ereater extent than the right hononrable gentleman had thonght fit to do. 
He stated that net only the history of the time, but that the very title of 
the act under which those disabilities were imposed, proved that it was 
adopted under cirenmstances of temporary expediency, and with refer- 
ence to a temporary necessity, It was an act to secure his Majesty's 
person and government against a supposed danger ; it was an act found. 
ed on terror; or, in other words, it-was the offspring of a plot. The 
evidence of the existence of that plot was now, he imagined, believed 
by very few people; bnt still the act to which it gave birth was in full 
force against the Roman Catholics. It was, then, on this broad ground 
that the Roman Catholics were entitled to the restoration of their 
richts altogether. They were, it appeared, originally bereaved unjustly 
of them: and they were now, withont any proper or satisfactory cause, 
withheld. This qnestion could not be reasoned on the principle or ex- 
pediency. It was a claim of pure justice and right, and the refusal 
to concede it conld only be deseribed by one term—the adherence to 
wanton and manifest injastice. Jt was singular enough, that one of 
those bulwarks or safeguards, as they were called, of the coustitution 
— he meant the declaration against transubstantiation — rejected a doc- 
trine, the trath of which Queen Elizabeth would not suffer to be dis- 
cussed, in the defence of which Martin Luther wrote a tract, and, by 
supporting which Henry VIII, obtawed the tile of Defender of the 
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Faith. The Roman Catholics were now called on to abjure, by a de- 
claration ou vath, that very doctrine which the first Protestant King of 
Eugiand wonld have burned his subjects for refusing to subscribe and 
acknowledge as an articie of their religion. If they looked to the 39 
Articles, they would also find that this declaration was uot at variance 
with the discipline ef the Protestant church ; they would perceive, 
thatthe declaration, so enacted, and at variance with the 39 Ar- 
ticles, was drawn up forthe mere purpose of enabling perons, of a 
different faith, to accuse, on oath, nine-tenths of all civistendom of 
iddlatry, and to prevent the Catholic nobility from serving the state of 
which they were subjects. That was the measure which brought a bar 
aud stigma home to them in their private capacities. They could not be 
even intrusted with the commission of the peace. And who were the 
met that were thus excluded? Amongst them were to be found the 
names of Mowbray, of Fitz-allen, and of Maltravers, the posterity of 
those who had sigued the Great Charter; of Talbot, the descendant of 
the great maa who had twice conquered France, and added her shield 
to the escutcheou of England; of Norfolk, the Earl Marshal of Eugiand, 
who, though possessed of that elevated and bmuourable title, was exclud- 
ed from exercising the most petty jurisdiction. Was it not lamentable 
that the name of Howard, a name so intimately connected with the glo- 
ries of Eugland, could wot give sanction aud validity even to a paltry 
parish rate? He could not recollect these circumstances? he could not 
remember that these individuals were descended frem some of the most 
patriotic men this country ever produced, without emotions of sorrow, 
and he did netenvy the feelings of those who could, without regret, contem. 
plate their present situation, oppressed as they were by unjust disabilities. 
They were the last remnants of our most'ancient tamilies—they might classi- 
caliy be called the Representatives of old English nobility ; they stood 
preudly independent amidst the ruin of their privileges, determined to 
to give this up rather than the faith of their fathers: and he need not 
add, that, to men of such uubending honour, the privations under which 
they suffered must be severein theextreme. With respect to the mo- 
tion which he was particalarly called on todiseuss, he assured the 
house that he came to it with more difficulty and hesitation than he 
recollected to have ever telt on any former question, As to the 
great cause which this motion was intended to assist, he trnsted he 
need nvt declare to the house that it wonld always have his firm and de- 
cided support. It was intimately connected with the first principles of 
justice and liberty, andithad mot been sheken by the speech of the 
right hon. member for Oxiord. He did, however, feel certain appre- 
hensions, with reference to the motion now under discussion; and, if 
he could bring himself to sapport it, he should de so only on the belief, 
that, before long, the objectionable purts of this proposition would be 
merged and lost in the great triamph of jastice and liberty, which he 
coufidently anticipated. Buthe had no hesitation in declaring, if he 
could sappose that by possibility the Jaw would remain unamended after 
the passing of the right honourable geatleman’s bill, he wouid, on the 
whole, prefer the state ef tie law as it now stood, monstrous and ano- 
malous as it was, and vote against the motion. He would, for this 
reason, pursne that course ; because, singly taken, the right honourable 
gentleman's measare could do ttle good; while in some respects it 
had a tendency to establish an anomalous principle. He had uever 
voted for the Catholic question, except ou this great political ground, 
that every man who fairly discharged the duty of a citizen was fully en- 
titled, whatever his religion might be, to exercise the privileges of a 
citizen, He applied this principle, hot merely to Roman Catholics, but 
to every other description of Christians, The bill contemplated by the 
right hon. gent. asserted no such general principle: on the contrary, 
taken singly, it bronght back the law to an anomalous and objec- 
tionable state. In the present state of the law, Englishmen were 
separated from Englishmen—Protestants from Catholics. That se- 
paration was fonuded on the principle of religious difference ; but 
the law which the right hon. gent. endeavoured to introduce 
would divide Catholic from Catholic, on no just principle which he 
could conceive. It was, therefore, in the strong hope and full con- 
viction that the great measure would, ere long, be carried, that he would 
give it his support. One of the rights for which the Roman Catholics 
called, therighthononrable gentleman had kept out of sight, namely, 
eligibility to seat in that house; aright which appeared to him to be as 
sacred to acommoner, as was the right of a peer to sitin the other house, 
The right hon. mover had said, it was without the privity of the noble 
persons concerned, without their consent being asked, that this proposi- 
tion had been ma de. If it were not to obtrude on the honse a commnu- 
nication of private fiiendship, which he was not directed to lay before 
them, he could quote a disclaimer on this subject, couched in terms that 
would conciliate the esteem and respect of the right honourable gentle- 
man, froma noble friend of his who was deeply interested in the measure, 
One word on what he conceived to be the very questionable policy of mov- 
ing this question. The house mast recollect the triumphant issue of the 
general question of Catholic emancipation, when it was last introduced 
tothem. After three great debates, and tour divisions, it was carried, 
Why did not (he house come at once to the general question? Why were 
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they now confined to a part of the question, when formerly they had car- 





ried the whole? Could it be suspecced that the house would abandon 
lis OWN Consistency, and giveup resolutions to which they were sostrong- 
ly bound by their foriner proceedinss ? Whatever mig stb scotne of this 
be A t 


question, he heartily regretred that it had beeu brought before them; 
at the sane time he would, uader all the circdinstances, sapport it by his 
vote, though he did so with considerable reluctauce. 


Mr. WARRE wished to state his reasons for thinking that the 
arguments which the noble lord who had just sat down had directed 
against this proposition, were uot so conciusive as he seemed to sup 
posethem, The noble lord objected to a partial relief being 
the Roman Catholics; but there was nothing novel in that circum 
stance. The nobie lord must recollect, that, in L813, the Catholics were 
excluded both from the army and navy ; but, four years after that period, 
a most important measure was introduced, which opened both the one 
and the other to the Roman Catholics. That measure originated with Go- 
vernment, and passed without opposition, At that time, they heard no- 
thing of the impolicy of a partial relief; and he could see no reason for 
not following up such a precedent. ‘Tue right hoa. member for Oxford 
combated the proposition on the ground that it was inexpedient for such 
a measure to originate inthe House of Commons. He wished to bring 
tothe hon. member's recollection a measure not directly bearing on 
this subject, but which, by aualogy, might fairly be appliedto it. The 
righthoo, member's objection was founded on the impropriety of the 
House of Commons interfering withthe admission of members into the 
House of Lords. Buthe begged to remiud him of the septennial bill, 
which related solely to the House of Commons, but which originated iu 
the House of Lords. 


Mr. 


A short pause here ensued, and some calis of “question” touk place, 
when 
Mr. PLUNKETT presented himself to the house. He did not rise 
to trouble the honse with any length of observation, though he had been 
alluded to in the speech of histight hon, friend (Mr, Peel). With res 
pect to the grounds on which the motion itself rested, they were so clear- 
ly stated and so ably enforced by his right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) who 
brought it forward, that he (Mr. Plunkett) was notcalled upon to say 
single word on the subject. Under these circumstances, he certainly 
would have remained silent, had he not feitit necessary, as having the 
honour of being intrusted with the management of the general measure, 
to guard against the inference that he was opposed to the more limited 
relief proposed now to be obtained, or that he thought that such a relief 
would not affect the people of Ireland. In order to prevent or remove 
any suspicion of the kind, he felt himself called upon to state publicly, 
that he heartily concurred in the motion of his right honourable friend, 
He concurred in it, because it was a stepinthe general measure which 
he should have the honour to imtroduce in the next session, and 
because it was itself an act of undeniable and sabstantial right and 
(hear, hear.) Last session, when the great question was 
berore the house in all its parts and bearings—with ail its qualifica. 
tions and securities, considerable embarrassments were throwuiu the 
way of those who supported it. It was finally carried, and received the 
sanction of this house; bat, during its progress, it was involved in malti- 
favious details, and accompanied by guards and securities which endaa. 
gered its success, He (Mr. Plunkett) did not complain that it was an. 
fairly dealt with in the opposition which it received from his right ho- 
nourable friend (Mr. Peel); but that opposition, joined to the complexity 
of its details, occasioned its friends considetable embarrassment. Some 
of those members who supported the measure anticipated so little dau- 
ger thatjthey objected to the securities, while others thought all securities 
insufficient. It was therefore to him a great source of satisfaction to 
see a measure introduced so distinct, so clear, so well defined, so little 
liable to miscoustruction, and so little connected with danger, as to re- 
lieve its friends fromall those embarrassments. (hear, hear.) Nothin g 
could be more simple than the object of his right hon. friend, He (Mr. 
Canning) proposed to repeal a part of an act which excluded afew Erish 
aod British peers from their seats in the upper house, and to restore them 
to the enjoyment of this privilege. Those peers had beenrestored tothe 
privilege of approaching their sovereign, and giving him advice in manag. 
ing the affairs of the nation, and the intended measure would only ena- 
ble them to defend in their places i in Parliament the advice which they 
had privately given. {hear,) No objection had been stated to the justice or 
the expedieucy of the general measure---nu apprehensions of danger had 
been uttered at concession--- no attempt had been made to show that it 
wonld be bestow onthe unworthy, [t had been opposed only on poin:s 
of etiquette, and the debate upon it had been turned to disputed 
portions of bistory. It was said that the motion ought not to be agreed 
to, becanse the concession here obtained would only lay the ground for 
additional demand, and because this was a partial measure, preparatory 
to the general measure. This was no objection to those who had brought 
forward and carried the general measure in this house last year, and 
who bad notconcealed that it was inteuded neat session again to submit 


granted to 


R. MARTIN supported the motion. 
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it to the consideration of Parliament. He (Mr. Plunkett) wonld be 
gied that, before the general measures should be again submitted to the 
other house, where*it had been last year, those who sat in it should be 
called upon as men, as gentlemen, (hear), and men of honour, to receive 
among them those peers who had originally been onjustly deprived of 
their privileges, or to state the grounds, in law and justice, of their con- 
tinned exclusion, He hoped that when these peers knocked at the door 
of their house for aemission, those who opposed theirentrance would 
be abie to state the principle of right and justice ou which they acted, 
aud would not sanction ruies which would place their own valued privi- 
leges and hereditary distinctions at the mercy of some Titns Oates of af- 
ter-times, (loud cries of “hear.”) This measure of justice was to re- 
Verse an act Of attainter passed on the evidence of the most intamous 
of mankind, and in circumstances of alarm which had now for ever dis 
appeared, The least attention to these circumstances would show the 
injustice wf the exclusion, The cause of it was not that she Catholic peers 
were dangerous coapsellors, bat because the House of Commons, in the 
reiguofCharies IT., suspected the King of hcing aCatholic—a faci which, 
thongh unknown at the time, was afterwards ascertained to be the case 
—and dreaded a Catholic successor to the throne. (hear, hear.) It was 
certain that it a bill of exclusion against the latter conld have passed, 
this bili of attainder agaiast the peers would uever have passed. What, 
then, was done? The innocent had beeu proscribed and punished be- 
cause an exclusion bill conid not be carried. ‘The guiltiess were attain- 
ed because the proper object of attack cunld not be reached. (hear, 
hear.) His right honourable friend (Mr. Peel) had said that it was not 
alone the fear of a Popisi sucerssion, on the alarm of a Popish plots 
which had led the parliament of the reigu of Charles Il. to pass the 
act whieh the motion was iateuded to repeal, bat that fur a long time 
a just distrast) was entertained of the Catholics, and a plot was going 
forward to subvert the liberties and change the religion of the country 


by foreign aid—that an alliance had been formed with the court of 


Fraure tor this object, and that the Romana Catholics were ready to 
second any invasion of their country which might enable them to re- 
gaia their lost power. He(Mr. Plankett) admitted that the Catho.- 
hes of that day were not weil affected to a Protestant state, or tothe 
Protestaut throne, Nor could they be exvected to be so. He ad- 
mitted other causes of suspicion against them existed than the fabie 
of the Popish plot. Be it allowed that they were disaffected then 

the qnestion was, were they so now? This recurrence to histoty would 
be tuund to contain the strongest argument ior the motion; forif the 
spirat of the Catholics now was so different from whai it bad been 
then, why apply the same rule to both—on what ground continne 
au exciusion against a ioyal and well-affeeted peer, which had been 
evtained against his distoyal and disaffected ancestor—on what 
giound enforce an act which passed when doubts existed of a Pro- 
testant succession and of rebellion, when the snceessions to the throue 
insecure, and disaffection no longer existed ? But his honourabie friend 
(Mr. Peel) had not teit secure ow resting ou the history of Charies 
the Second’s reigu—he ad gone down to the Kevolntion, and appesl- 
ed tothe principles then sanctioned, as support to his own views. He 
begged leave to set his right hon. friend right on some of these puints. 
The laws again the Catholics, to which be had alluded, formed no part 
of the Revolution, they formed no part of the ill of Rights; the last act 
vas vot mentioned in the Bill of Rights. The amended oath of supre- 
macy was excluded in that, becanse it was intended, by setting it forth at 
fall, to show the difference between that oath and the oath of the same 
same framed in the reignof Queen Eiizabeth When the Revolution was 
ippealedto as a sanction to measures of a peual and partial character, 
er on questions of this kind, he (Mr. Plunkett) professed that he did not 
know what was meant. (Aeur.) Was it meant that ali the acts 
which preceded, accompanied, or followed the revolution, were parts 
of the revolution? if they were, then tie repeal of the penal 
flaws against Catholics, aud the relaxation of various statutes for 
admiting them to civil privileges, had made great inroads on the 
* glorious” revolution. (hear.) According to this prineiple, the law 
that deprived the Catholic of the superintendence of his own chil- 
dieu’s education, the jaw that prohibited him from acquiring property, 
the law that banished him to within six miles of the palace of West- 
minster, were ail parts of the glorious Revolution. In short, the l0th 
and Lith of Wiliam, with all its injustice aud cruelty, were parts of 
the Reveintion, By thatstatute saying mass was punishable with per- 
petual imprisonment 3 the Catholic was to rfeit his estate to his near- 
est Protestant relation, unless he abjured his faith, and he was sub. 
jected to many other persecutions. When the glorious Revolution was 
considered as giving a sanction to acts like these, it might be of use 
to inguire into the history of this statute. It was given by Bishop 
Burnet, but he would read it in the language of Mr. Burke:—“A 
party io the nation, enemies to thesystem ofthe Revolution, were thea 
in Opposition to the Goyernment of King William, They knew that oar 
glorious deliverer was an enemy toajl perseention. ‘They knew that he 
came to free us from slavery and pope:y ont of a country where a 
‘third of the people are couteuded Catholics uader a Protestant Guvern.- 
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ment. He came with a part of tris army composed of those very Catho- 
lies to overset the power ofa Popish Prince. Such is the effect ofa tole- 
rating spirit, and so mach is liberty served in every way, aud by all per- 
sons, by a manly adherence to its own principles. Whilst freedom is 
true (o itseif, every thing becomes subject tu it, and its very adversaries 
are an instrumentin its hands. ‘his party résolved to make the King 
either violate his principles of toleration, or ineur the odinm of protect- 
ing Papists. ‘They therefore bronght in this bill, and mide it purposely 
wicked and absurd, that it might be rejected. The then court party dis- 
covering their gam-, tarned the tables on them, and retacved their bill 
stuffed with still greater absurdities, that its loss might lie on its original 
authors. They finding their own bail thrown back upon them, kicked 
it back again npon their adversaries. And thns this act, loaded 
with the donbdle injasiice of two parties, neither of whom intended 
to pass what they hoped the other would be persuaded to reject, 
went throngh the legisiatere contrary to the wish of all parts of it, and 
of all the parties who composed it. In this manner, those insolent 
and profligate factions, as if they were playing with bails and covuters, 
made a sport of the fortuis and liberties of their fellow creatures,” 
Now all this was done in the glorions Revolution, But the gio ious Re- 
volution was at an end ifit consisted of thie statute es one of ifs compos 
nent parts, for ithad been revealed long ago, and the argument of his 
right honourable friend would better have been employed in 1791 than 
now. If, then, the laws which preceded and followed the Rovolution 
were not parts of it, why should we be restrained from doing an act of 
right and jastice by anappealtoit. The principles of the Revolution did 
not require (he exclusion of any class of the people from civil privileges, 
on account of religions opinions, The Protestant religion he(Mr. Plan- 
kett) allowed had had agreat influence in estabiishing the Hanoverian 
suecession, butit was the spirit of treedom which was the canse of boih, 
He (Mr. Plunkect) did not feel disposed to go at length into the history 
of religion iu this conatry, but he woold jast ob-erve, that the Reforma. 
tion arose not so much from a disiike to the doctrines of the Roman Ca- 
thetic church, either by Henry VIIL., as from resistance to the exactions 
of the court of Rome: aud during the reign of the Stuarts, the Pro. 
testant religion was always joined with freedom to oppose popery and 
arbitrary rower. If the Protestant estabilisumeat could only be pres 
served by the maintenance of principles which would excinde great 
classes of the people from civil privileges, the price would certainly be 
great, Mr, Burke, no enemy to the establishment, had traly o served, 
** LT cannot conceive how anv thing worse cau be said of the Protestant 
religion of the Church of England than this, that, wherever it is estab- 
lished, it becomes necessary to deprive the body of the peopie of their 
liberties, and to reduce them to a state of civil servitude.” This was 
not necessary in his (Mr. Ploukett’s) opinion ; the safety of the establishe 
ment could be easily reconciled with the admission of persons, professing 
another religion, to civil rights. He would, therefore, support the moti. 
on as a great measure of justice. He would have supported it, though 
it had incinded only one peer. Every instance of excinsion, every hour 
of delay in admitting them to their rights, was an injustice—while every 
concession was an act of conciliation andjustice. Tt had been objected, 
that this measnre, which affected the other house, should begin in this. 
This objection must be stated ow the part of the other honse, but it had 
not been acted npon last year, when a bill was thrown out in that honse 
which affected the Commons. When ajoint bill was sent up, it was re- 
jected becanse a joint bill—when a separate bill should be sent up, it 
would be rejected as a separate bill: there never would be wanting 
pretexts for rejecting. The right honourable gentleman, after some 
other observations, which we have not time or room for reoorting, con- 
cluded by warmly supporting the motion. 


Mr. WETHERELL, as soon as he became audible in the gallery, was 
understood to say, that no man before had initiated a partial measure 
upon this subject, According to this measure, the proposition of Mr, 
Pitt, that no concession should be made unless it could be qualified with 
commensurate secarity, would be abandoned. This bill was like ihe bill 
presented to Dr, Johnson in the Hebrides, which had vo edibles or Ii- 
quids, but only provisions. This was a pettect book of provisions. Next 
sessions Catholic commoners would expect*to be admitted, pari passu, 
without restrictious, Atter the peers and the commons were so admit- 
ted, what would the church say to the refo? He wooldrather heve the 
measure in foto, than inthis mutilated form. His opinion retrograded 
by the attempt now made. (cheers.) He was not disyosed to measure 
svears with the right hon. gent. (Mr. Cauning,) but he would say, that of 
all extraordinary bills bis wasthe acme and perfection of unrivalled sin- 
gnlarity. (cheers.) Noman kal betore proposed to confer the right of 
election withont security, Tu 1823 the right hon, gent, might not have 
it in his power toadvocate the general measwre,and therefore it was 
that he bronght ‘orwird this portion of it in 1822. (great murmur. 
ieg and coughing, which continued during the remainder of the honoura- 
ble gentleman 8 sprecn.) 


Mr. CANNING said, that after the full measnre ofindul gence which 
he had ajready received, be did assure the huuse that it was not hisine 
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tention to avail himself of the privilege usually conceded to him who 
brought forward a motion ; butsome things which his right hon. friend 
the Secretary forthe Home Department, aud some things which the 
hon. and learned gent. who had jastsit down, had said, he could not 
pass over without observation avdreply. Hehad been acensed, not 
only of impolicy, but of impradence in bringing this part of the measure 
forward alone. His right hon. friend, the Secretary, with great anxiety 
for the geneval measure (cheers), and with confident anticip.tion of ite 
success, (loud cheers), seemed to be alarmed at his (Mr. Canning’s) defeat- 
ing his own purpose and retarding his own object. (hear, hear.) But 
since his right hon. friend would haye the whole measure, and anticipat- 
ed success, he (Mr. Canning) had ouly to advert to one or two points in 
which he had been misanderstvod, It had been said there had been but 
one single precedent of the Commons having interfered with the Lords, 
and that that had been for the exciusion of the Bishops. Now he appeal 

ed tothe house, whether the act of the 13th Charles IL. had not wedone 
the mischief of that interference in the time of Charies I, He wouid 
also appeaito the houserespecting the 6th Elizabeth, whether its inten. 
tivn had not been to obtain the oath of supremacy, aud whether the ex- 
clusion from the Commons had not been merely a means of compeiling 
the tuking of that oath. (Aear, hear.) The 30th of Charies If. applied atest 
only to the Commons. The House of Peers had then no test and no diffi- 
culty of that kind interposed. The two houses had been ino a different 
Situation. ‘Therefore, he must assame that the same thing, aywolied to 
unequal things, did not produce an equal operation. (hear, hear) But 
if the house interfered to the disadvantage of the Lords —if they did in. 
justice formerly, they ought to repair it now, (cheers) Wita resvect 
to therights of the peerage, was he to be referred tothe sion of Scot- 
laud and IreJand? These acts he had always regarded as wholiy out 
of the landmacks of the coastitution. Not that he blamed those acts, 
bat he conteuded that they were not applicable to a justly organized 
Coustiintion, Those countries had given up their whole legislature; and 
merged them iv another couatry, That circumstance touched not at 
alithe six peers unjustly exciuded fiom the other house of Parliament. 
He admitted that nothing could be more asomaious than the power of 
an Irish peer to renonuce his rank and beeome a commener, or to re- 
tain it and become one of the Lords. But that could not be argued to 
form any barrier to this measure. His proposal was that peers should 
take their seats as before the act of Charles the second. The Lrish union, 
singularly enough, had provided tespecting the oaths of representative 
peers in these terms —‘* The oaths wow taken, or that shall hereafter 
be taken,” (hear, hear.); they would ma:k that (cheers.) And in 
like manner the expression respecting a peer voting for a representive 
peer was —*- That oath taken, or that shali be taken.”’ (loud checes). It was 
a little sitgular, that this cautions proviso for change sould have been 
introduced into the articles of the Irish anion, if, as the right honoura- 
ble secretary supposed, it was essential and fundamental to the Protes- 
tant constitution that the oaths should not be changed. On whut prin- 
ciple was it possible to imagine that ihe concurrent legislatures of Eng- 
land and Ireland should have proviied for the possibility of the change 
of the oaths, which in their consciences they believed ought to be as 
immortal as the constitution, if their opinion of that immortality w re not 
different from that of his right hon, friend (a lavgh) ; if, ia short they did 
not contemplate that at some, and no very distant period, other oaths 
would be proposed ? (hear.) It was true, as atated by his right hononrable 
friend, that, with respect to the union with Scotiand, it was not in the 
parts of the articles proposed by Engtauad, aad for which we were respon- 
sible, butin the parts stipulated by Scotland, that the word * Protes- 
taut” was introduced in a way which debarred ail alteration. Withont 
repealing the Scottish part of the articles of the union which we had 
adopted we could not open to the Scotch Catholics the road to admission 
to the British legislature. As this country was the stronger party, 
we ought not, in his opinion, to originate any chauge in what Scotland 
considered as a fundamental part of the union. He was sure that the 
House would agree with him in thinking that the Seotch nation had not 
acted consistently with its character for prudence aud foresight in fram- 
ing the articles of nnion. Ireland, nponthe same occasion, had exbibit- 
ed much more prudence. Let the house decide the present question ou its 
own merits. If the house were of opinion that the Cathohe Peers had 
been justly excluded from the legislature, that the safety of the state re- 
quired it, let them sayso. The only question that wonld remain would 
be, whether that excinsion ought to descend to posterity. He was 
sure there was not an individual, who upon eutering that“ house four the 
first time did not feelregret that the first step which should be consi- 
deved necessary to qvualiry him for legislating shonld be the making of 
a declaration of abhorieuce of the religions tenets of millions of bis fel- 
low.subjects, towards whose happiness he was bound to contribate, In 
discoursing with persons of the religion which was considered so obnoxi- 
ous, he had always found them speak in praise of the beannes of the 
constitation, His right hop. fiiend would say to an individnal of this 
description— * Yes, but amidst ali your praises of the positive charms 
of the constitution, you have forgot its secret talisman,” ‘* What is 
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that?” the Catholic wonld ask. ‘‘It is yonr exclusion ;” was the reply. 
That not only augmented ail the positive charms of the constitution, but 
secnred them from violatian. Tn another part of his right hon. friend’s 
speech, he seemed to think that he (Mr. Cauning) had under-roted the 
danger to which the Protestant cause was exposed in the reign of 
Charies II. He was wiliimg to admit all that the right honow:abie gen. 
tleman had stated upon that subj ct. He believed thata more pro- 
fligate or corrupt movarch than Charles IL. never sat upon the thione. 
He was bent upon destroying the liberties ef the country, and iutro. 
ducing slavery. He was secretiy attached to Popery, while he oneg. 
ly protessed Protestantism and history related that he weut to a Catho. 
lic anda Protestant chapel on one and the same day, and received the 
communion at both, He was a bigot at the commencement of his 
reigu, and a tyrant at its conclusion. But ail this aud much mote, 


which he was willing to concede, would make against and not 
for the argument of hi- right hight hou. friend. When we looked at 


the reign of Chacles I1., it might appear that there was ground for the 
measures which had been adopted against the Catholics. butit offer- 
ed no exense for their continuation now. Those measures arouse out of 
circumstances not similar to, but contrasted with, the circumstances of 
the present momeut. He really thought that, withthe exception of 
the fears of Titus Oates, the fears which his tight hon, friend had ex. 
pressed as to the consequences likely to result from the admission of Ca- 
thoue peers into the House of Lords were the most unreasonable that 
could be. Unless his right hon. friend were prepared to show that the 
circumstances which existed in the reiga of Charles IL. of a secret Pos 
pish King and an avowed Popish heir presumptive tothe throne, and a 
ministry wiliing to join in any plot for the destraction of the Protestant 
religion, and the subversion of libertv, existed now, his distaut and 
visionary fears might be adjourned with the remainder of his speseh, 
If the measure which he had project d should be cariied, it woud he, 
as me Attorney General for Ireland had said, a great act of public jnse 
tice—arepentauce of the shedding of innocent bload, and au atovement 
of past insalt: it wonld equal the hopes which he had dared to ente tain, 
aud it would surpass the expectations © f more important persons, 
The honse then divided, when the members were — 


seee00' Se 
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Majority forthe motion .. ——5 
The other orders of the day were disposed of, and the house ad- 
journed at oue o'clock. 


Ayes... 


Newsp pers. 

The Mornine Caronicce of Saturday (Mav 11), contains the 
following statement, in refitat on of \Ir. Hane’s assertion, tua the sale 
of THe Times equalled any other two daily Papers: — 





* Amount of stamp daty by CHRONICLE, as pec 
Stamp Office return, ......+0e5e0+0+- £16,500 
Amount of stamp daty by Cougtger, 25,975 


eeeee 





43,075 
Amount of duty paid by Tage Times independeat of 
the Mart, as published in the THe Times of tue 
ZOth ultimo, ..cccercccccesscesccccscccccces Sa,0048 
Difference, .......0.ee004 10,991,” which the 
CHRONICLE asserts, that the Courter and themseives have paid above 
Tue Timss. 

The above erroneous statement is founded on the following fact, viz. 
that the returns made by the Stam» Office to thy House of Commons, of 
the amount of duty paid by each Pape, is the gross amount of the seve. 
ral pombers of stamps, at 4d. each, without deducting the 20 per cent, 
discount allowed to all Papers which seli ai 7d.; so that the amount 
stated exceeds the actual amount paid by on¢-fitth. The statement pube 
lished vy THe Times was the vet amount, afte: deducting the discount, 

The following statement is therefore the correct one ;— 

Amount of duty returned as paid by the Courier, ior 
| Rr erie ore eet coeee £26,575 
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Discount, .ccccccescccccsccccessccccecsesocessoce . 5,316 
21,260 

Duty paid by the CHronicre, as per return,,....... 16,500 

DisCOUnt,. ccccccccccdevecceccecstesesosccecccss 8,800 
13,200 
Doty actnally paid,.........s..e02-- 34,460 

Duty actually paid by Tue Times in the same year, as stated in 
that journal of the 29th ultimo, ........ cee ee eeeeeeeeee 32,084 
Real difference only, ....+..cessesse0 2,396 


The Curonicie and Courier have therefore jointly sold about 500 
a day, more than Tue Times. 


Office of the Times, May 1), 1822, W. WATKINS. 
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Chowringhee THeatre. 


The performance of Dow Fetix, on Friday night, must have satis- 
fied the highest expectations that could have been entertained, and con- 
firmed the general opinion that the services of this geutieman are the 
greatest acquisition the Chowringhee Theatre has made for several years. 
He is now, and we hope will long continue, one of its main Corinthian 
pillars. The gracefulness and propriety of his action, and the fine ani- 
mation of his delivery are such as to leave little to desiderate, and to 
prove that that little will certainly and speedily be supplied by practice. 
The best actor is he who with great advantages and talents displays his 
intelligence and tact by contivual improvement, not he who discovers 
all at once the utmost of his histrionic powers. Dos Fetix has now on- 
Jy to addict himseif to a careful stady of his author, in the varied walk 
that is open to him, and every thing will follow. 


Of Colonel Brrron one can only repeat that he did for his part (a 
poor part for him) all that the most accomplished actor could do. Down 
Lorez and Don Pspro were correctly and efficiently personated. The 
Representative of Lissarpo threw into it all the Lamour of which it is 
susceptible. On the departure of this excellent actor it will be neces- 
sary to look about for the next best in his line, for it will not be easy to 
find his equal. The part of VioLANTHE was sustained with much spirit 
and feeling, and the other performers contributed in their several de- 
grees to the success which crowned the whole. 


In this bastling hole-and-corner play there lies a notable moral. It 
admirably illustrates the tendency of wojust restraints, and a tyrannical 
exercise of authority, to excite the desire and suggest the means of 
counteraction; and strikingly demonstrates what an unequal war they 
wage against the resources of their intended victims, and the sympa- 
thies of ail the world.—From a Critic in the Pit, 


—_ 


Selections, 


Weather.—The weather for the last three days has been very wet 
and uncomfortable; and judging from the long and heavy falls of rain, 
we suspect that the rainy season is about to terminate. Calcutta at this 
juncture, is not more unhealthy than it generally is about the tura of 
the year. An alarm prevailed respecting Choleta, but we conceive that 
it was groundless. A few Spasmodic cases may have prevailed among 
the Natives ia the suburbs, but we have heard of no well attested cases 
even among them; and of only one fatal case among the European po- 
pulation. Cholera, as an epidemic, we trust, has disappeared, and will 
mot return again for a long time. At airy rate, an occasional fatal case 
ought not so be conjured up into a bugbear of general apprehension, for 
dread frequently becomes fate. Thongh it is worse than idle to harp on 
anticipated evil, and even to bring it on by anticipation, it is very right 
to be prepared against the malady as much as human means can admit 
of. Those who are well housed and properly clothed, and who lead 
temperate lives, if they have a vial of Laudanum and Ether, and a bottle 
of Braudy in the house, are as physically well prepared as people gene- 
rally can be against a sudden attack. Whatever tends to disorder the 
stomach, the bowels, or the liver, predisposes to Cholera, The best 
surety against it, then, is prudence, and tact as respects dietetics and 
general regimen. Sleeping in a current of air and exposure to the san, 
ought, at this peculiar season, to be strictly avoided ; as also indulgence 
in raw vegetables, or large draughts of cold liquid. 


Phil-harmonic Concerts. — We have not heard whether any movement 
bas been made in the fashionable world towards getting up Assemblies 
or Conversaziones for the cold season. We caunot, therefore, give any 
information ou that head to the dasbing Cavaliers and charming Spin- 
sters of this City. It gives as great pleasure, however, to assure the 
masically inclined, that the,most exquisite entertainments on a grand 
scale are in store for them. Mr. Liwron, as may have been observed by 
the advertisements, has already taken the field under the banner of 
Eaterpe. We understand that his preparations (or the Phil-harmonic Con. 
certs are’of the mostsplendid kind. The Orchestra is to be ov the Stage, 
and will be so arranged as to produce the most agreeabie and picturesque 
effect upon the eyes of the Spectators in the Pitand Boxes. The wHoie 
of the iustrumental abilities of the place, we learn, will be broaght into 
action,---as well as the vecal, with exceptions which we sincerely wish 
did not exist. ‘Taking all these circumstances, and the moderate rate of 
subscription, (only Oue Rupee for a Pit, and Two Rupees for a Box 
Ticket above the usnal admission price of the Theatre) into consideration, 
we trust Mr. Linton will reap those advantage from his excellent pian 
which his abilities sorichly merit. We caneot concinde without express. 
ing ont réyretat not fiading the names of Mr. and Mrs, Lacy in the 
scheme of the Phil-harmonic Concerts. There cannot be a donbt that it 
is the wish of the pablic to see ali the vocal as well as instramental talents 
of Caleutta anited in one Orchestra. For this purpose a meeting is 
actually to be convened at the Town Hall, on Tuesday next, in the fore- 
noon. May we not hope that the objectof the meeting will be successful? 
—India Gazette, September 12, 
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Mehmandar.—Captain Macan, Persian Secretary to His Excellency 
the Commander in Chief, is appointed Mehmandar to the Persian Priuce, 
Puttah Oilah Khan, who arrived yesterday on the Ship VOLUNTEER 


Iron Bridge.—Sometime ago we announced the intended suspension 
of an Iron Bridge, on the part of Government at Kalee Ghaut, over Tol- 
lye’s Nuilah. We are now happy to intimate that the work is iu a great 
state of forwardness and will soon be completed. The tron work is 
finished ; and it remains only to putits various pieces together. The 
masonry of ihe piers is aiso built, and the road jeading up to them is the 
only portion of the andertaking remaiving in a backward state. The 
width of tire Iron frame is betweea eight and nine feet; and the Bricge 
will, we hear, hang higher by several feet than eithec of the Bridges at 
Alieepore aad Kiddepore.—Johkn Bull, September 13. 


=|SDipping Arrivals. 


—— 


CALCUTTA, 
Fiags 
British 
British 
Danish 


Commanders From Whence 
J. W. Clarke London Apr. 22 
C.F. Davies Bombay Aug. t8 
H. Duntzfeit Copenhagen —— 


Date Names of Vesseis Left 
Sept. 14 Geo. the Fourth 
14 Thetis 


14 Zohanne Maria 
Stations of Pessels in the River. 


CALCUTTA, SEPTEMBER 13, 18232. 


At Diamond Harbour.—Grorce Crurrenven, and Mary Ann, 
inward-hound, remain,—Crypbe, on her way to Town,—Juttana, Kent, 
and SULTAN, ontward-bound, remain,—VALi1TA, passed up,—ELEANor, 
Ceres, and Henry, (F.) passed down. 

Kedgerce.—DoLpPnrin (bark), outward-bound, remains. 

New Anchorage.—H.C. Ships Prince Recent, aod Asta,—Sr. 
Taraco Maror, (P.)—Jonn Snore. ; 


Saugor.—H. C. S. Ducuess or ArHotn, James Scott, CAROLINE 
(brig), Rancoon Pacxert (brig), La Cianisse (F.) Epmonp(Fl’.), Asax, 
and Horatio (brig). outward-bound, remain. 


The Ospray, Wiustam Money, Hercures, and Pascoa, arrived 
off Caicatta on Friday. 

On the 10th instant, the Thetis spoke the French Ship PENELOPE, 
bound to Calcutta, off False Poiut. 


Passengers. 


Passengers per Ceres, from Caleutta to Madras.---Macame Pelegrin, 
Madame D’Arselme, Miss Collins, and J. Fy Houiland, Esq. 


Vessels in the River, 
Statement of Shipping in the River Hoogly, onthe 1st of September 1822, 
Vessels Tons. 
500 
2312 
4804 
4461 
3742 
7106 
862 
2705 
1930 
149 
360 
5839 
4804 
1086 


Honorable Company’s Surveying Vessel, 
Honorable Company's Ships, 

Free Traders, for Great Britain, 

Country Ships for ditto,... 
Ships and Vessels employed in the Country Trad 
Laid up for Sale or Freight, 

French Vessels, 

American Vessels, 

Portuguese Vessels, 

Dutch Vessel, ... 

Arabian Vessel, 


eetteeeeeee 


Free Traders in the River, on the Ist of Sept. 1821,. . 
Ditto ditto, on the lst ef Sept, 1822, 
Decrease,...... 


fRarviage. 
On the 14th iuvstant, at St. Joha’s Cathedral, by the Reverend D. 
Corazie, Mr. Tuomas Frispy, to Miss Many Ann Maxcuanp. 


Births. 


At Futtyghar, on the Ist instant, the Lady of Captain A. Surrn, 
25th Regiment of Native Infantry, of a Son. 


At Madras, on the 22d ultimo, the Wife of Mr. P, Kwrcnicx, of a 


Daugiter. 
Death. 
Oa the 9th instant, Master James Scotr, aged 12 years. 


Printed at the Columbian Press, No. 4, Bankshall Street. 








